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- Seibert Last Day of Schoo! Souvenirs 





Rise up! proud le. rise up to the clouds 
Spread thy Ke wings oer this fair Western World 
Fling from thy beak our dear banner of old 
Show that it is still for freedom unfurled 


PO ere eee 


| 











Seibert Printing Company, - 






Knowledge is the only jewel that will not decay. 


* It is not only an act of graciousness to distribute 


pupils. 
and state, which matter must be furnished when yc 


rectly as per copy submitted. Write legibly. 


too small. W ( 
you do not wish to use photo, the panel will show 


! as represented. 





receipt of a 2c stamp. 


Price List of 


Quantity Plain Photo Quantity 
ERS $1.10... $1.22 eae 
is kad Sf 1.38 ae 

twa d - 1.55 a 
. are SS ee 1.70 28 
a 1.62. 1.86 30 
isis iS 2.02 32 
ee 1.86 2.14 34 
_ Rey Sa sé a0 2.38 36 





poned until too late. 


If one or more of 


“CLUB OFFER 


will pay you. to take advantage of this offer. 





The inside of the folder consists of an eight page insert. | e 
An original poem entitled, “The Close of School” occupies three pages. 


If you desire,‘a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the front cover. 
to the individuality of the souvenir. We copy any photograph sent us, but prefer a single photo, and not 
Write name and address on back of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured. 


teen years. Our reputation is behind every transaction. 


Box 11, _ - 


Please Pupils and Parents 


Seibert Souvenirs among pupils on the last day of school, 


but also a bit of diplomacy. / This indication of consideration for the children is appreciated by the parents 
antl the latter have the power to make or mar the teacher’s career. 


Seibert Souvenir No. 19 


The illustration of this souvenir gives but a meagre idea of its beauty. It is engraved in black, blue, red 
-and gold, and is tied with a real silk blue ribbon. 


Size is 3% x 614 inches. 


On the first page is a greeting from teacher to 


On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, school board, scholars, school, district, township, county 


vu order. We guarantee to print all names and data cor 


This adds greatiy 


In case 


the Statue of Liberty engraved in beautiful colors. It is 


not necessary to see samples before ordering as we positively will refund your money if goods are not exactly 


We have four styles of souvenirs this year and we will send samples upon 


* 


Souvenir No. 19 


WE PAY ALL POSTACE 


Plain Photo Quantity Plain Photo 
ere 2.50 a 3.78 
eg 2 wows 2.66 ae 3.18. . 3.94 
) aaa 2.82 TS 3.30... 4.10 

46 298 — 3.42.. 4.26 
2.58 3.14 46 3.54... 4.42 
ee 3.30 48 one ee. 4.58 
2.82 .. 3.46 50 —— ee 4.74 
2.94. . 3.62 52 s ees) 48 


Additional copies 6 cts. each, with photo, 7 cts. each, Envelopes to match 1 cent each 


You will certainly regret your neglect if you allow the closing day of school to arrive without being pro- 
vided with souvenirs to distribute among your pupils. ] 
9 order for Seibert Souvenir No. 19 to-day or write immediately for samples. Such things are too o 
We have been furnishing thousands of teachers with Seibert Souvenirs for the last eigh- 


Do not let this opportunity pass by. =i say your 
ten post- 


Decide and act now. 


your associate teachers desire to have you send in their 


orders with yours, we will allow a 10 per cent discount on the entire lot It 


Dover, Ohio 





WHEN IN 


TROUBLE OVER SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


CONSULT THE MOST SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


Here are their methods:— 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN 


ENGLISH 


244 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged 
by months — from —— to June —for the first 
four years of school. They assemble an unusual number 
of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to their genuine 
interest for children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week 
by week, will find not only her English lessons arranged 
for her, but also plans for dramatizing the material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, 
Nature Study and Games. 

The is especially adapted to the use of rural 
ive teacher of first to fourth 


teachers, but no p \ 
without a copy. 


year children should 


sl Te 
LANGUAGE GAMES 
Price, 50° cents. 
Miss Myra King’s little book of * e Games 


seems to me to be an admirable means to end of 
forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game 
which one has played repeatedly in his youth are not 
apt to slip away from him. Jugt so the habitual mis- 
takes are by means of these games repeated and re- 
peated in correct form so successfully in the heat and 
enthusiasm of the game that the correct form will keep 
coming up as long as one lives. I know of no better 
‘vay to impress these necessary lessons than this. 


E. C. Moore, 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ae,» These Exercis 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL — 


Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, 40 cents, 

It should be the work of both the school and the home 
to encourage and — the child’s natural hopeful- 
ness in every possible way. 

One of the strongest aids in accomplishing this purpose 
is a generous use of carefully selected stories which, 
while of absorbing interest to the child, shall present 
to his eager, receptive and_ easily-molded t ht, 
ethical lessons of lasting benefit. 

It is with the hope that they will prove helpful to 
children and to those entrusted with their education 
and progress that these stories are published. 


DAILY OPENING EXERCISES 
128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


ged by.months, and. consist 
rms, songs, stories, 
n r. 






lected meme £2 
and anecdotes for™ 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE 
TRAINING 


Cioth, Price, 50 cents. 
The problems of the teachers of ungraded schools 
are many, but the most difficult is to ise portable 
and suitable employment for the pupils during their 


leisure hours. 

‘ Trai »” the author 
= to teachers material 9 Ey gy Se 
including games, paper cut ing, Wii 
and modeling. Many of i suggestive on 
illustrated. 





LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 
256 pages. Price, 50 cents 


A needed book. It is a guide in number work and 
arithmetic, and supplies much drill on the tables, the 
lack of which leaves children inaccurate and inefficient 
in arithmetic. Teachers wish for new devices on short 
notice. This book on your desk will be a constant source 
of recreation and inspiration. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE 
ONES 


Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


_ These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
of stories and to furnish right action for the imagination 
by allowing the child to impersonate characters in the 
fables and fairy tales. 


THE BOOK OF FOLK SONGS 


Price 60 cents. 


~ .~ = of oe! games and gen in the school 
and on yground is openi es of teachers 
to the equal value of the folk bong fa creating and correct- 


ing musical taste. 
‘epeciall do we commend this volume to country 
teachers w are of varying - No other 


songs are so apt to be within the range of voices of dif- 
ferent ages. 
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SEND NOW FOR BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL 
hs COLORS FOR SPRING BIRD STUDY 
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Place at least one beautiful picture on your 
schoolroom walls: this month. 


It will mean much to the girls and boys — and to you. 
We furnish beautiful pictures at $1.00 each for two or more. 
a eee is on. paper. 22x28 inches, including the white 


a Sclect from these ten: more. 
SIR GALAHAD ( (very popular) 
THE. ie Aimost a: pan 
HERDES: oe 
He any STUAR 
CAN’T YOu TALK? (‘Cute’) 
THE ANGELUS 


THE CN ay (One of Millet’s best) 
SISTINE MADONNA (World famous) 
SPRING, Corot VT am for the Home) 
SONG OF THE LA 


Send $1.25 for Sir Galahad or $2.00 for any two. 


Catalogues 


| Reproductions of the’ ° 
World’s Great. Paintings 
Three-quarter Cent Size. 


A Cent-and-a-Half Size. 
Assorted as desired. = 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two 
Cents Each for 15 or more. . . < 
Large Pictures for Framing. 
$31.25 for one; $1.00 each for two or more. 
of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 pic 


tures for a dime. [Please do not send for 
the catalogue without sending the dime. 


ERRY The Perry Pictures Company, 
URES Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


"ERE 


38334. * For 40 or ° 
L & 


5Yox8. 


For 20 or 
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PRIMERS 


The Little Red Hen The Three Bears 


ADVANCED PRIMERS 


Three Little Kittens —Chicken Little. 
Little Red Riding. Hood 


FIRST READERS 


Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 

Jack the Giant Killer 

Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom Thumb 

Jack and the Beanstalk— Diamonds and 
Toads 


Price, 30 cents each 


NOTE. These books can be used as supple- 
mentary readers with any phonic system. 


THE PLAY METHOD 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
For First or Second Years 
The dramatic form of Childhood reading, now so universally 
in demand, could not have a more acceptable author than Mrs. 
Pratt- Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of teachers for a 
score or more years. 
The pages are simple and the printing 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Clo 





30 cents. 


DIALOGUE READER— PLAYING SCHOOL 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara L. Pratr—CHapwicx. 


This is a book for Youngest Readers, but quite as pleasing and 
instructive for both old and yo 
Illustrated. “Cloth, 30 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM PANY 
Boston New York Chicage San Francisco .- ' 
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Ss. O. S. 
CHICAGO NEEDS TEACHERS 


as never before 


The war has produced a scarcity of teachers 
in Chicago on account of the many more 
fucrative positions which were available. Our 
school has been established 15 years and has 
helped nearly 4000 Chicago teachers to pre- 
pare for better salaries. 

Chicago offers larger salaries to teachers 
than any other city except New York. 

Write immediately. 






















; Box 801, 


‘THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 

of a teacher who desired a school library for 
the use of her pupils, and though without 
funds, was successiul in securing a library 
with no expense to herself or pupils, is given 
in an illustrated booklet issued by Educa- 
‘tional Publishing Company, Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, Send for it free, 


North Ridge Brush Company 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 
B@™ See large advertisement next month gag 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


’ Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude ‘Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 


37 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 











Cultural Review§School - O.M. Heath, Prin. 


Books 


InpIAN Nature Mytus. By Julia 
Darrow Cowles. Illustrated in black 
and colors by Dorothy Dulin. For 
third, fourth and fifth grades. 128 pages. 


List price, fifty cents. Chicago, Ill.: A. 


Flanagan Company 


Just as children love to wonder and 
imagine about the new and strange sights 
and sounds of the world, so the Indians, 
the early race of men—the children 
of time — loved to wonder and imagine. 
And these stories of nature grew out 
of their imaginings. Some of the stories 
are so beautiful, and some of them are 
so odd, that men have repeated them 
from one generation to another. For 
even when they no longer believed them 
to be true, they loved them for their 
beauty and charm. 

The stories of this book show how 
the early Red Men accounted for the 
phenomena of nature —the presence of 
the birds, the moaning of the wind, the 
whispering of the leaves. In retelling 
the stories for the children the author 
has retained the original beauty, spirit 
and charm of the tales, and through 
them gives the boys and girls a better 
understanding of the life and thought 


mmer Schools and§u 











WANTED 


A limited number of teachers and 
superintendents from every state in the 
Union to call on a selected list of pros- 
pects; dignified work, offers salary and 
railroad fare to start. Write for infor- 
mation about what other teachers and 
superintendents are doing in this work. 


Applications filled in the order received. 
Address 


W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 


Publishers of THE WORLD BOOK 
Dept. P. E. 


505 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








The ? 











REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 


POPULAR EDUCATOR 


and Chicago. 





of the primitive Red Man at his best. 





2457 Prairie Ave., = 


Chicago, Ill. 


was est: 
College. 

educator 
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CHICAGO 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





School Dormitory is lo- 
cated in an_ excellent 
residential district. 


CAGO PUBLIC 





t 





PROMOTIONAL CREDIT COURSES FOR CHI- 


YEAR NORMAL COURSE opens last of September. 
Theory and practice of physical education, includ- 
ing playground and swimming. 


SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AND CHICAGO 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Summer Camp in Michigan. 
For catalogs address the 
Registrar, 430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


Established 1903 
FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks— June 30 to August 9, 1919 


Normal course in all branches of 
physical education. MADELINE 
BurtNER Hazuitt, Ass’t Chalif 
Normal School of Dancing, will be 
here for entire session and give 
special courses in dancing — Inter- 
pretative, Aisthetic, Classic, Na- 
ture, Folk, Socialand Baby Studies. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS — TWO 











o i 


AL PA R 
pa 


The University 


that of the previous year. 


The Summer School. 


is one of the largest in the United 
States. The Summer Term will 
open Juue 3rd, and 
twelve weeks. During this term 
the University will offer an ex- 
copmenes list of subjects from 
— ay hs 
wor. ere ’ 
intermediate, advanced and re- 
view work in the following 


continue 


eachers, Edu- 
Leicdune Tabunion ond Fale 
ki Fine Art, Do- 


~— py RH... 2 La 


and Dentistry. ™ 
T 
will find an exceptional opportun- 


Board with Furnished 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


\/SO'UNIVERS 


Address REGISTRAR, VALPARAISO, IND. 
47th Year Opens September 16, 1919 


OPENS 
JUNE 3, 1919 


ae 


os 





— 


INDIANA 


was founded September 16, 1873, with the 
hap idea of giving to every person the opportun- 
ity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an eugenee within his 
reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be ju 

that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than 


ged by the fact 


ity to combine work in the regular 
departments with such review 
work as they may desire. This is 
because of the fact that during the 
summer term the regular work of 
the University is offered the same 


as during the other terms of the 
year. y enter for review work 
only. Others by attending con- 


secutive summer sessions complete 
@ course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special subjects. 


pment 

The University is well equipped 
with buildings, apparatus, laborae 
tories, library, ete., for doing 
highest grade of work. It has lab 
oratory facilities for accommodat 
ing 600 students working at one 
time. The Institution is accreciit 
by the State Board of -e 
or ‘or 
grades of certificates. Special 
Rortunitee are offered teachers f08 

ing this work under specialists, 
as instructors. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 


m, $55.00 per quarter. 
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= 
National Kind rt 
and 
E] tary Coll 
ie 
ementa ollege 
t- 
i SUMMER SCHOOL 
R. 
June 17 to August 8 
1. 
Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate and 

advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. Practice Schools. 

General lectures on the problems of reconstruction in education 

facing the schools. Special courses in school gardening, folk 
K dancing, playground athletics, children’s dietaries. 

Dormitories on College grounds. Chicago offers many social 
l. advantages——parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, churches, 
The National Kindergarten and Elementary College libraries, theatres, concerts. 

=a was established in 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten atl 
—— college. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, author and prominent ~ For illustrated announcement address 
| educator, is its president. Itis the largest of the kinder- A 
ED on training schools and one of the oldest. Box 31 P 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 











WANT A REPRESENTATIVE |... PRIMARY EDUCATION 
'u BEVERY SUMMER SCHOOL | <aaee te, eee 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














WDA Tey rs Cr elaansy || AIMINS ScHoOL Foe NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL +- 


| FOR INTERESTING VACATION WORK Registered by the State of Illinois, 


Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 





A genuine opportunity to travel, earn good money and render good service to your 


work throughout the course. Mini- 
idlow teachers can be brought about by the sale of : 
asl +4: mum entrance requirements, two years 
PUBLIC 7 L~ METHODS—New Edition High School work. For information 
A substan.ial guarantee offered. apply to 
White for our se Booklet which tells what other teachers and superintendents (among PP") i P 
hom are numbered some of your personal friends) are domg in this work. Only a limited MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, 
mmber wanted. Apply Box 32 
CHOOL METHODS CO. (inc.) Training School, - Michael Reese Hospital, 
De 59 E. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois Chicago 
pt. P. P. ’ ca ’ 

























SECURE A 








; FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
| HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of all States acknowledge their indebtedness 
to our method. 

A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you PREE, 
100 or more Certificates, and full information, with Library Lists and CompleteyCatalog. 

Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering al grades and 
all subjects, 
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By Etta Austin BLaIsDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“ Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 32 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 36 cents. Ready 
September 1. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 30 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918) 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


For Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
(1917) 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 $0. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








RHYME AND STORY READERS 















































When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 





I E-4s 5-18 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 












Parker Patterns 
for ey Busy-Work 


i 





WOE 0 OF HEAVY CARDBORD-DESIAED FOR TRACING 











SUBJECTS: 
: 1 Cat 10 Camel 19 Dog 
: 2 Mouse 11 Hen 20 Elephant 
3 Duck 12 Bear 21 Pig 
: 4 Sheep 12 Squirrel 22 Goat 
5 Rabbits 14 Fox 23 Lion 
6 Turkey 15 Tiger 24 Turtle 
7 Eagle 16 Goose 25 Butterfly 
8 Swan 17 Reindeer 26 Horse 
9 Donkey 18 Deer 27 Cow 
a 40 copies of any subject............ 50c_ 
120 copies (40 each of 3 subjects). .$1.00 
‘POSTPAID 
THE SCHOOL SPECIALTY CO. 
274 MAIN STREET WORCESTER, MASS. 
C= oF HASSED SENNA ONTOOSEUPNNNYDEUOEHUONNRENAC OEE OENEOLEDERE eT nin it 














In 


Arousing and holding 
the child’s interest 


Cultivating his love 
of rhythm 


Teaching him to read 
with expression 


Developing phonetic power 
to grasp new words 


Providing plans and 
material for seat work 


Story Hour Readers 
Are 
Superior 
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democracy safe for the world!” cry our leaders. 

For the 19th century, eliminating distance, 

made all men neighbors; and the 20th century, 

through struggle, suffering and sacrifice, is making all men 

brothers. As the oldest member of the family, America 
must look after the education of the little Republics. 

And who among us Americans play the leading parts 
in this World Drama? Literally and unquestionably 
our school-teachers. No one does more to re-make the 
minds of men (and that is what this Reconstruction is) 
than the school teacher who deals with little foreigners. 

Mixed in with young Americans in our public schools, 
these children with their tied tongues are a great trial 
to their instructors. But nothing worth while is really 
easy; usually the harder the task the more worth doing 
it is; so the very difficulty of the work should prove what 
areally great and vital part the teacher is playing in this 
patriotic responsibility. Indeed, no one person in these 
United States is doing more, as I see it, toward American- 
iing the world than she; and the task is not as hard as if 
she were dealing with foreigners grown in body but of kin- 
dergarten mind. Making up is always easier than making 
mer; any dressmaker will tell you that, though she is 
handling nothing but pliable, will-Iess cloth. Much truer 
it is of human material. 
gBesides, the teacher’s task will be lightened by the 
eagerness (though frequently this eagerness is suppressed 
by the smallest as well as the older ones) of the pupils to 
“learn American,” and also by their abject devotion — 
also successfully concealed ofttimes — to her as “teacher.” 
They say even the word as we would say “oracle.” 

Oh, if only our sorely tried grade teachers could realize 
how they are worshiped by these same little foreigners! 
How their words are repeated, their actions copied in 
the seclusion of the homes! I wish any skeptical one might 
have looked on with me as from the back door of my broth- 
e’sstore I surreptitiously watched Banza, a small Italian, 
play school in the alley, reproducing both in matter and 
manner whatever “Miss Wosa”’ had given her, while her 
small neighbors and brothers and sisters looked on in ad- 
miration and a small degree of comprehension. Evidently 
the child was laboring to be Miss Rosa in every word and 
act and intonation. It was as pathetic asit was amusing. 

Yet 1 have no doubt whatever that this same little Banza 
was the most irresponsive of het class, gazing at her teacher 
in that wide-eyed, unfriendly way that comes half from 
AN lear and half from awe — the look you catch in the eyes 
ofa half-tamed rabbit. 

Very likely, too, this same Banza never seemed to know 


RR emesis or days are here. “Now make 
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her lessons, for her lack of self-confidence makes it easier 
to say “Don’t know” than to attempt the strange English 
words. However, this little Italian did know and suffi- 
ciently well to teach her alley class quite faithfully. 

The teacher of little foreigners has another recompense: 
They respond to a smile and a friendly treatment as our 
little Americans seldom do; it is so new a thing to them, 
as a rule, and they are so much in awe of their teachers. 
A smile is to them what a caressing hand is to a little beast. 

But I want the teachers to do more than merely smile 
at these to-be-constructed Americans. I would urge them 
to recognize the fact that though they be stupid in English 
they may be ever so smart in Polish or Italian or whatever 
the variety of brains inherited. 

Sometimes there are queer tangles in these brains that 
we need to understand. For instance, the only little 
foreigner I ever tried to teach was a Russian Mennonite, 
whose patient, persistent efforts to master English was 
his one redeeming trait, for he seemed hopelessly stupid. 
Suddenly I noticed that he always said “was” for “saw.” 
Testing him, I found that he also said “saw” for “was,” 
This was interesting. I began studying his mistakes and 
discovered that he saw his words backwards, though there 
was a mix-up in letters that made him use the words “left” 
and “felt” interchangeably. 

Then came some private talks and tests that won the 
heart of the boy and enlightened his sorely puzzled teacher. 
To show his appreciation he slyly put.into my hand one 
day an “accordeon” that he had cunningly made of pink 
paper, a small affair of intricate handiwork, a talent I 
had never suspected in the clumsy, shock-headed boy. 
Of course I displayed it to the school, and there was a 
sudden change of attitude toward him. They all clamored 
to be shown how he did it or begged for one. Best of all, 
the boy’s diffidence vanished from that day; he became 
eager to recite, and I understood his mistakes better, so 
we progressed rapidly. 

This is told merely to show that teachers may solve 
several puzzles at one fell swoop by a little investigation, 
or, more particularly, by a little friendly questioning of 
the little foreigners. A brief call in the child’s home is 
well worth the precious time and strength it will take. 
The grown people will show that they are honored by the 
coming, and though there be little real conversation, both 
parents and children will be more in harmony with school 
requirements because of it. 

In the hands of the patriotic, conscientious teacher is 
the molding of the new elements that will strengthen or 
forever weaken our Americanism. May each realize 
the marvelous chance! 









AKING Americans isfYour task. Surely, then, 
all over the land all our pupils, even our 1B 
Little Citizens, took part on February 9 in 
some sort of Memorial Service to the Great 
i American, Theodore Roosevelt. For twenty years 
1 he was the inspiration of the writer’s ‘civics classes 
and lessons in Hygiene. There is no counting the number 
of youths on whom his splendid and successful fight for 
health was impressed. That is a feature we should stress 
more and more. We are none of us to be content with 
anything except the best possible state of health we can 
achieve. Let us remember that Roosevelt changed him- 
self from a sickly young man into the most robust person- 
ality of the age, not by wealth or the treatment of special- 
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every good citizen éries to keep as healthy as possity 

Our business is the making of good citizens and we g 
do no better than take for our text this month of May 
the saying of one of our greatest presidents, Theo 
Roosevelt. He said, “Nothing can make good citix 
ship in men who have not got in them courage, hardiho 
decency, sanity, the spirit of truth telling and truth seq 
ing. ” ts : . é > 

Let all the classes watch for examples of courage. } 
member for a child to brave the dark, to face a sna} 
not to scream at a spider, etc., is as courageous as for, 
adult to do some much harder thing. And here I 
beg the teachers to respect the child’s Fears. Cure hj 


of them — it is your duty — but do not laugh at they 


ists, but by just what each 
and everyone of us cando— 
| that is work and exercise 
in the open air. 

The teacher who in the 
true spirit of patriotism is 
sticking to her desk and her 
task in these trying times, 
needs especially to plan for 
exercise in the open air. 
At least she should take the 
outdoor recess with the chil- 
dren, not like a spoil-sport 
sentinel on guard, but join- 
ing in such play and exer- 
cise as she can take part in. 
Not only will she benefit in 
health, but she will arrive 
at a wholesome and happy 
relation with her pupils that 
will lighten the schoolroom 
burdens and make for better 
discipline. Even young chil- 
dren can get this lesson of 
improving health if they are 
shown, with explanation, 
such a series of pictures as 
the Literary Digest for Jan- 
uary 18, 1919, carries on 
page 8. Once again let me 
emphasis that these, Our 
Little Citizens, should show 
bodily as well as mental 
improvement for the months 
they have been in our 
classes. 

The teacher’s attitude 








WHAT THEODORE ROOSEVELT THOUGHT 
OF THE TEACHER’S TASK 


You teachers — and it is a mere truism to say 
this — you teachers make the whole world your 
debtor; and of you it can be said, as it can be 
said of no other profession save the profession 
of the ministers of the gospel themselves, if you 
teachers did not do your work well. this Republic 
would not outlast the span of a generation. 

Moreover as an incident to your avowed work 
you render some well-nigh unbelievable services 
to the country. For instance, you render to this 
Republic the prime, the vital service of amalga- 
mating into one homogeneous body the children 
of those who are born here and of those who come 
here from so many different lands abroad. You 
furnish a common training and common ideals 
for the children of all the mixed peoples who are 
here being fused into one nationality. It is in no 
small degree due to you, and to your efforts, that 
we of this great American Republic form one people 
instead of a group of jarring peoples. The chil- 
dren, wherever they have been born, wherever 
their parents have been born, who are cducated 
in our schools side by side with one another, will 
inevitably grow up having that sense of mutual 
sympathy and mutual respect and understanding 
which is absolutely indispensable for working 
out the problems that we as citizens have before 
us. —- Address at National Education Association, 


Ocean Grove, N. J., July 7, 1905 








If it is possible, do soy 
extension work of self stu 
in child psychology ay 
learn how childhood fe 
may warp a life. Unig, 
tunately most classes yj 
have one or more childr 
not mentally normal—aty 
ical, as we say; the teache 
must watch carefully {fe 
symptoms and plan to he 
such children as much; 
nature will permit. “Wh 
would you do if’ stori 
mentioned in a previoy 
article in this series willd 
velop courage. Findingis 
stances of courage in th 
lives of heroes of historywi 
help: asking fathers aw 
mothers what they thinks 
the bravest act they eve 
knew to be done is a nid 
source of courage storie 
looking in newspapers fs 


the most courageous act d 


the week turns the attention 
to the Good that men & 
rather than to less desirabk 
news. 

“Hardihood” as a virtu 
of good citizenship is easé 
to teach now than bef 
the war. Then we didha 
the splendid examples 1 
Puritan forbearance and 
teacher can never make te 


should be like that of a wise physician. He doesn’t get 
angry with sick people, even when their sickness is their 
own fault. A wise teacher may sometimes need to simu- 
late anger for purposes of discipline, but it will never be 
allowed to degenerate into real hate. Let us realize that 
these children are entirely dependent on us, that many of 
the ills they suffer from, physical, mental and moral, are 
due to ignorance on the part of themselves or of their an- 
cestors. They suffer for breaking laws they know not of. 
“Jeremy Bentham said the common law was taught to 
ple as law is taught to a dog — by beating him when 
e broke it, although until beaten, he had no means of 
knowing what the law was.”” Too much of our school- 
room practice has fallen in such lines. We forget how 
little is the sum total of knowledge of our charges. 
Taking Roosevelt as an example, we shall do constructive 
health work, impressing on even our littlest citizens that 





much of the sturdy spirit of the Pioneers, but now we a 
have the true stories of the accomplishments of our soldi 
boys after they had been trained for duty. The weight! 
equipment they carried in forced marches — the length | 
time without food or water—the mud of the trenches— 
these tested the hardihood of the troops. We never exulti 
being man until we realize that not even nature can conqu 
the spirit of man. He will defy her heat and cold 

storm. Never shall I forget the thrill of hearing Pe 
tell of discovering the North Pole and seeing the pictutt 
of the icy wastes over which intrepid men and hardy @ 
struggled. Inspire your pupils with this truly Amerié 
spirit— this hardihood that wrestles with nature 

from a savage wilderness creates a prosperous contine 
Tell your children in terms that will make them gi 
in their common brotherhood of the hard, toilsome 
of miners and sailors and brakemen and subway work 
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and all who by their toil create a new world. I knew a 
bad boy once who gained a new outlook on life when his 
teacher told him his brother, a freight brakeman, working 
on the icy tops of freight trains in blizzard weather, was 
a hero. Create this desire for hardihood, this respect 
for work, or see the world go down in anarchy. The good 
American is proud of his job and takes joy in his work. 
Teach your children and believe yourself this verse of 
Henry Van Dyke: 

Let me but do my work from day to day. 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market place or tranquil room 

Let me but find it in my heart to say 

This is my work, my blessing, not my doom. 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done 

In the right way. 


If you are giving ten minutes a day to Civics, can you 
not, on the Friday of the week that you have taken to 
study hardihood, dramatize this verse. Have a scene 
each for the worker in the field, show hard work, plowing, 
or weeding, or gathering produce; one in the forest where 
the woodmen build roads and fell trees; one in the busy 
store where the merchant must try to attend to everyone 
at once — better have two for this — show a teamster 
trying to get through heavy traffic. We have not suffi- 
ciently realized the strain on men and horses or on motor 
truck drivers; we shall be more careful pedestrians when 
we do; and finally, show the teacher at the desk marking 
papers and worrying about the children’s progress. Be 
sure you make the children realize that teaching is the 
hardest kind of work. It is the only work in which im- 
pressions must not only be made on thoughts gotten over 
into the minds of others— but these impressions must 
be returned in like kind. Neither actor nor preacher 
has to work for such response — no wonder that at the 
close of the day, the teacher feels that “power has gone 
out of her.”” Let thescene at the desk then show a teacher 
working hard. If in a mill village, dramatize the scene 
at the loom by having pupils imagine a row of desks as 
looms — if not in a mill village the scene can be dramatized 
as at a hand loom. In the tranquil room put the mother, 
and as in the case of the teacher, emphasize that being 
a good mother, like being a good teacher, is hard work. 
In each scene some temptation (Vagrant Wish) may urge 
the worker to quit—in each case he refuses with — 
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“No, I cannot go, 
This is my work, my blessing, 
Not my doom. 
Of all who live I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done 
In the right way.” 


The dramatization of the week’s work on courage will 
be interesting. A little comedy can be injected into the 
scenes by which gentle ridicule applied em masse may cure 
some childish fears; for instance, some one may be so afraid 
of going up stairs into the dark that he looks backward, 
falls and bumps his nose. Don’t worry; the smallest 
children will get the moral in such a catastrophe. Little 
Miss Muffet, who ran away from the spider, may be con- 
trasted with Robert Bruce, who stayed to watch and rewon 
a kingdom. From the stories brought in after canvassing 
the parents for brave deeds many good scenes canbe 
dramatized. 

“Decency” is a word which needs explaining. Do 
make the little citizens feel how un-American is unnecessary 
untidiness or slovenly attire, how un-American is lack 
of regard for our neighbor’s rights. Stimulate pride 
in clear, clean thinking, good behavior. decent appearance, 
regard for the rights of others, for all that goes to make 
up decency. 

“Sanity” —how much it is needed for citizenship! 
Most of the danger from extreme radicalism is that it is 
preached by those not wholly sane, and appeals to the 
weak in intellect; like ignorant people or savages of old 
they are befuddled; hypnotized by smart-sounding words 
and mouthing idealistic phrases, they commit the gravest 
wrongs against property and life. Many of the extreme 
radicals endangering this and other countries would be 
proven abnormal by any kind of psychic test. 

The spirit of truth telling and truth seeking are the 
twin virtues of citizenship that will save the republic; 
they are conspicuously lacking in the radical personali- 
ties seeking to overthrow our Government. We can make 
good citizens — that is, effective citizens of a representative 
democracy — only if we build ‘up the moral concepts 
contained in Roosevelt’s phrase. 

Let us spend this month of March in a conscious effort 
to lay the foundations of these elements of good citizen- 
ship so abundantly exemplified in the life of the great 
American, Theodore Roosevelt. 





Stick to Your Job! 


Hattie L. Hawley 


TICK to your Job, teachers: The insistent call for 
more women to go into reconstruction work of various 
kinds does not apply to you. High salaries offered 
clerical workers tempt. Patriotism, the lure of 

excitement and new adventure, point enticingly to the 
fields open to competent women in Red Cross nursing, 
Y. M. C. A. work, welfare activities. 


If you are teaching successfully, those calls are not meant - 


foryou. ‘There is to-day no more patriotic work for women 
in this country than the work of moulding and forming 
the minds of the Americans of to-morrow. 

The government has been advertising in conspicuous 
places the fact that it is the patriotic duty of industrial 
workers to stick to their jobs. A change of position means 
to industry a loss of from $20 to $200 per man. Who 
can measure. the loss when a good teacher leaves her posi- 
tion to go into other work? 

There has never in the history of education been a greater 
opportunity for the ambitious teacher than there is to- 
day. Teachers are scarce. Now is the time for you to 
do that professional reading that you ought to do. Now 
is the time to be progressive, up-to-date. Try that ex- 
amination for professional advancement. Competition 


n your field has been minimized. Now is your oppor- 
tunity. 

Now if ever should teachers keep in touch with current 
professional literature. You are penny wise and pound 
foolish to allow your teachers’ magazine subscription to 
lapse. Don’t be short-sighted enough to do that. The 
war has made rapid changes in your field. You need 
the experience of other successful teachers to help you. 
The future Americans in your schoolrooms need the 
most up-to-date methods and ideas. How do you expect 
to keep abreast of the times without the help of the educa- 
tional publications of the day? 

Clerical work may pay better in present financial re- 
turns. Yet in after years, when these mushroom posi- 
tions fade into nothingness once more, where will you 
be if you leave teaching to take one of them? It is true 
that teachers’ salaries, like those of all professional people, 
have been slower in rising than those of all others. As 
a matter of fact they will undoubtedly be the last to come 
down. Never are they subject to the fluctuations of the 
industrial labor market. 

Thoughtful, far-sighted educators are advocating the 
state control of teacher’s salaries. It is the judgment 
of many of these men that such control will come soon. 
The minimum salaries advocated, to be fixed by state 
legislation,’ are far in advance of all but the best salaries 

(Continued on pa:e 197) 
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Bringing the Country to the City Child 


Helen E. Purcell 
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the slogan “Back to the farm,” has come to have 

a patriotic significance. For some time rural 

schools have been doing much to retain farm 
dwellers upon the farms, but little has been done towards 
developing an interest in farm life in the city child. If 
this were well done it is probable that natural interests 
would bring to the farm as many city boys as the rural 
communities send to the city. 


[ee soe our war needs in food and textile materials 


In fact, this little farm was a source of never-ending 
interest and pleasure, and through it, the class not only 
developed an interest in farm life, but learned much that 
would be of value to them as urban inhabitants. For 
example, in planning the farm kitchen, the advantages 
of economic space arrangement were developed, and an 
interest in sanitation aroused. Also in planning and 
making furniture for the farm-house the girls learned better 
how to furnish their city homes. 





A Garden on the Roof 


Instead of this the city has been a poirt of emphasis 
in both rural and urban education. As a consequence 
the country boy has come to the city and the city boy 
has remained there. 

The fact that a child has grown up in a city is no more 
evidence that he belongs in a city, than the fact that a 
child has grown up in a rural neighborhood is evidence 
that he belongs in the country. Natural interests and 
capacities are what count, and city born children who are 
natural farmers must be helped to find themselves. In 
no direction is vocational guidance more of a national 
duty and in no way can our schools better prove their 
worth. Garden work has done something along this line, 
but too often it is merely an incidental part of the school 
work with no connection with rural life. To be effective 
a vital interest in farm life must be aroused and the child 
must realize the rewards of rural life. 

One teacher established a 10x 10 foot farm in a corner 
of a small city school-yard. A class of fourth grade pupils 
planned it according to ideals which they built up from 
a study of farm magazines and farm pictures. Wheat 
and corn fields were laid out and planted. Space was 
left for an apple-orchard, and when apple-seeds planted 
in a box sprouted, they were transferred to this spot. A 
study of nurseries and actual methods in setting out an 
orchard naturally followed. 

The farm-house was built by the boys in their manual 
training periods and furnished by the girls. This house, 
while small as made by the children, was built to a scale 
that provided for a house of comfortable dimensions, and 
laid out in the most approved manner. 


In all of this work costs were considered and expected 
returns computed. These in turn were compared with 
probable returns on the same amount of money invested 
in a city business. Also the pleasures of country life were 
compared with the pleasures of city life. 


Another teacher, whose cement-covered playground pro- 
vided no opportunity for outdoor garden work, succeeded 
in making a very presentable farrs on a sand-table. In 
another city school through a study of soils, products, 
and land values, each pupil determined the location where 
he personally would prefer a farm. Then followed a study 
by each child of the farms of the region which he had chosen. 
In connection with this, each child made a scrap-book 
containing pictures of rural life in his special community. 
In addition, his scrap-book contained pictures of his imagi- 
nary farm made up from pictures which he found and 
also from original drawings. In this way, various breeds 
of cattle, horses, and chickens were studied, and personal 
choices made.. All of this involved a considerable study 
of arithmetic as well as geography for returns were cal- 
culated and actual profits examined. 


A school in a crowded East Side, New York City district, 
Miss Lizzie E. Rector (now district superintendent), prin- 
cipal, gave its school a touch of country life and provided 
motivation for further study through live animals and 
birds including rabbits and doves. These were kept in 
the school and loaned to the children Friday nights and 
over vacations. 
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yourself In His Place.” Isn’t that one of the 

things we teachers need to think more about? 

Only by getting the child’s viewpoint can we learn 
wo give him the training he needs. 

We often hear it said of some older person who goes 
plundering along through life, “Any way, she means 
ell.” 

That is a right and proper excuse for a little child in 
taining, but it shows a /ack of training in an older person. 

Js it enough just to “mean well” when we come to 
maturity? Or must we to fulfil the highest requirement 
in the training of others, and of ourselves, also learn to do 
well? 

A training in judgment, the instilling of a right sense 
of values, the training of the will power so that one is able 
not only to see but to choose the right course, is our business 
in life. With little children the first step to this end seems 
tome to be seeing the thing as the child sees it — getting 
his viewpoint whether that viewpoint be right or wrong. 

It should make a great difference in our way of dealing 
vith a child’s misdemeanor whether he simply lacked 
the right viewpoint or deliberately chose the wrong one. 

In most cases I think we will find that Jitile children 
ome under the first head. 

Home training has not been adequate in this respect 
9 the primary teacher has to do double duty. 

Some of the common causes of discipline along this line 
that have come under my observation are as follows: 

A child is reprimanded, perhaps even punished, one 
day, for being lazy and not getting his work done or being 
careless and not getting it right. 

The punishment has its effect and the next day in a glow 
df righteous joy he bursts out happily, “I’ve got my 
work done to-day!” And then — unless we have trained 
ourselves to stop to think, we are very apt to scold him 
for speaking out in school time and interrupting our work! 

Now the child’s natural impulse was right, and the matter 
was of great importance to him, The overcoming for 
just one day of his inertia or carelessness meant a victory 
to his little mind that was more important really than 
the keeping of a petty rule about not speaking out was 
to our class. 

The discipline of the day before with that child was 
probably forgotten for the time being by the teacher, 
though not by the boy. 

My point is that it should not have been forgotten by 
the teacher. That boy’s moral victory was the most 
important thing in the whole day’s work to him, and she 
should, at least, have taken time to recall it vividly enough 
to have seen the relation of cause and effect before pro- 
nouncing condemnation. 

The child’s motive was right; what he needed was a bit 
more training about choosing the proper time to speak. 

It is necessary, of course, with a room full of pupils to 
regulate somewhat the matter of free speech, and yet how 
many times that very “speaking out” which we deplore 
might have proved to be the very point of interest and 
> in some listless or dull child for which we were 

ng. 

One teacher I know has frequent periods of free conver- 
sition without the restraint of raising hands for this very 
lason of trying not to lose these natural vantage points 
of interest. 

One of our most noted educational speakers tells in 
tvery address I’ve heard her give the story of the boy 
vho spoke up one day with great triumph and said, “I’ve 
got my examples done in a different way from what you 
told us, and it isa quicker way, too!” 

The teacher’s reply is what the speaker tells the story 
for: “Think you’re smart, don’t you? You can just tear 


Of READE has written a book called “Put 
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As the Child Sees It 


Evelyn L. Taintor 


up that paper and do it all over again the way I told you.” 

Perhaps we teachers need to hear that story as often as 
I’ve heard that speaker tell it! Certain it is that the 
point she makes is a good one. The boy should have 
been commended instead of blamed, and would have been 
if the teacher had put herself in his place. 

A similar case which comes up frequently is in the matter 
of making letter forms. Every primary teacher has 
had the experience of having some child say to her proudly, 
“I know how to write my name with a different kind of 
capital M than the one on the board. My mamma showed 
meat home.” If we could only remember to say, “That’s 
splendid — now you have one kind to use for mamma 
and one to use for our writing teacher here at school. You 
know she likes the one on the board best so we will make 
that one for her every time at school, won’t we?” But 
it is fine to know éwo kinds.” 

Instead we are much more likely to let the “system” 
blind us to the value of the child’s acquirement from his 
point of view and bind us down to the narrow limits which 
eventually kill enthusiasm and interest. 

Another case in which the child’s primary instinct is 
for good is in the matter of “telling” other children the 
answers. 

The child means to help, for he doesn’t want to see his 
playmate fail, or to have his side lose if a contest is going 
on, and that certainly is commendable spirit. It is another 
case where training in judgment is needed rather than 
discipline, and the child made to see that he is really hin- 
dering his friend and not helping. 

I remember as if it were yesterday a case in my own 
primary school days. 

We sang a song and at the end the teacher gave us a 
severe scolding for singing it so slowly, and told us to sing 
it over and not “drag” so. 

Perfectly willing to please we started in with great zest 
and sang through the three verses as fast as we could go, 
finishing up the last one with a burst of speed that must 
have been truly remarkable. We looked up at the teacher 


in a fine glow of righteousness expecting great praise for 
our performance. Instead we got a worse scolding for 
singing too fast than we had for singing too slow. 

It was a great many years ago, but I can still feel the 
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What does lit-tle  bird-ie say In her nest at peep of day? “Let me fly,” says lit-tle bird -ie 
What does lit-tle ba-by say In her bed at peep of day? Ba-by says, like lit-tle bird -ie, 
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“Moth -er, let me fly a-way.” Birdie,-rest a lit-tle long-er, Till the lit-tle wings are stronger, 
Let me rise and fly a- way.” Baby sleep a lit-tle long - er, Till the lit - tle limbs are strong-er, 
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; So she rests a lit- tle long-er, Then she flies a- way. Baby, too, shall fly a- way. 


If she sleeps a lit- tle long - er 





indignation with which I settled back into my seat and 
thought, “Mean old thing — can’t suit herany way! How 
do we knowf¢how fast she wants her old song to go?” 
And that is just the point! How could we know? What 
judgment had six-year old children on such a matter? 
Therewas no effort at beating time or oiving any suggestions 
as to the spirit of the song and its natural fempo, and a 
scolding was entirely out of place until such suggestions 
had been given and repudiated. : 

Another instance in which we teachers often fail in getting 
the child’s viewpoint is in the matter of tardy marks (and, 
to a smaller degree, absent marks also). Often they are 
not the child’s fault at all. 

If traced back the parents are frequently to blame in 
not starting the children in time or in leaving children 
to start themselves when they feel like it. Ifa child doesn’t 
know how to tell time this lack of supervision is often 
disastrous as to tardy marks, but the teacher who investi- 
gates before she scolds will deal with the parent and not 
with the child in many cases. 

A mistake of my own making impressed this very vividly 
on my mind. 

I had passed out a set of new reading books and had 
given a most earnest talk to the children on the necessity 
of not letting them get torn or defaced. One child came 
to me at the beginning of school one morning, and held 
his book out without a word. A whole handful of pages 
had been torn out. . 

Without stopping to investigate, to my shame be it 
said, I gave that child the severest scolding I was capable 
of. At the end I asked the question I should have asked 
in the beginning, “How did it happen?” and the boy pro- 
duced a note of explanation from his mother saying that 
a visiting baby in the house had grabbed at the book and 
tore it before any one knew what was happening and in- 
closing money to buy a new copy. 

My poor berated Harold was not in any way to blame, 
and I had humiliated him before a room full. The re- 


Victor Huco 


Good-Night 


morse and shame of that injustice has kept me from making 
quite so many such blunders since then. And _ haven't 
we all had it happen over and over again that some child 
would spring up to help us and succeed in his clumsineg 
only in knocking over a whole pile of books, or erasing 
the thing we wanted to keep on the board, or dropping 
a whole box of pencils or spilling the paint all over himself 
and us? 

Exasperating experiences every one—but after al 
the child’s primary impulse was to help, a right impulse 
that should be encouraged and not scolded out of existence 
because of mistakes. 

What was needed in those cases, again, was a training 
in judgment and a little pointed lesson as to how too much 
helping, or helping at the wrong time, may prove hinder. 
ing instead. 

These are all concrete instances that happen to every 
teacher over and over again. 

One point rather more intangible is worthy of mention 
in this article. It is our habit to pass over as a thing to 
be taken for granted when a child habitually does good 
work or is well behaved. It is to be feared that all too 
seldom he gets the word of commendation and apprecia 
tion he deserves. We save our commendation for the 
children who have first won our condemnation, do we 
not? 

It is needed in such cases, of course, but I’m not sur 
but the “average good” child who never taxes our patience 
needs it quite as much. 

Otherwise can we blame him if he sometimes decide 
to try being lazy or troublesome in order that he may by 
a reform be a partaker in the sugar plums that seem to 
fall only to the prodigal sons? 

There will be less to dissatisfy us at night as we think 
over our day’s work, I am sure, if we give more heed to 
seeing the child’s side of school life, and learn to mor 
often suspend judgment and action until we have had 
time to follow the saying, “Put yourself in his place.” 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 
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Good- night, good-night, Far flies the light, But still © God’s love shall 
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flame a-  bove, making all bright, mak-ing all bright, good-night. good - night. 
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A Novel Booklet Il 


=: The subject for this month’s Booklet Page is a Belgian pupils will have something of real value to keep after the 
folk song. The illustrations may be colored as suggested. little books are completed. 


If the teacher makes several hektograph copies of this 
page she will have some interesting seat-work, and the 


WH, 


Next month the subject will be A French Folk Song. 


Suggestions for Coloring 


Color the sky blue, the trees light green ‘fand the grass 
alighter shade of green; Little Man John’s face, hands 
and legs flesh color, his hair yellow, shoes and poker black, 
blouse blue with white cuffs and collar, trousers red, hat 


and whip brown, bridle and stirrups yellow, toy horse red, 
black hoofs and saddle; horseman dark green coat, yellow 
trimmings, red trousers, black hat, yellow ornaments, black 
boots, face and hands flesh color, stand and whip brown. 


Little Man John 


Allegro con spirito 


John be a_ horse-man, if 


Lit-tle man 
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from 
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Conducting a Review in Reading in a Primary School in Mount Vernon, N.Y., Ida E. Roger, Supervisor of Instruction 











Review drills may be based upon slips prepared for individual work at board or on paper. Number work, language drills, geography 
questions are suggested for individual slips no two of which propose same problem. 


The Language League of America VII 
The Teaching of English in Primary Grades 


Angelina W. Wray, Supervisor of English in the Public Schools of New Brunswick, N.J., and 
Permelia E. Wray, of the Eighth Year English Department, in collaboration with 
Ira T. Chapman, Superintendent of Schools 


(Book rights reserved) 


T the request of several teachers the article on the 
Language League this month will be a some-what 
detailed report of the actual work done on a certain 
day in a fourth grade class. In order to make 

the work seasonable in character I have taken the report 
from last March. 

The pupils had won two gold stars in written spell- 
ing, four ix oral spelling, three gold stars for reading, four 
silver stars for good posture, two gold stars for language 
work and six silver stars for memorizing poems. They 
were particularly desirous of having a good record in 
English that day, as they had gained all but one of the 
requisite credits toward their third gold star in language 
work. 

The room was very attractive. Several gay posters, 
illustrating life in Holland, which happened to be the 
project in which the children were especially interested, 
hung above the blackboards. In one corner of one of 
the latter, in a kind of framework of blue and yellow 
appeared the printed words: 


You were 
We were 
They were 


A beautiful copy of Ruysdael’s great painting, “The 
Mill,” occupied the position of honor on the front wall. 
A table at one end of the room had been arranged to show 
a Dutch scene, with tiny houses, windmills and boats 
of cardboard. The canals were represented by strips 
of dull gray paper, and the dikes were made of wood, 
painted to represent stone. 

On another smaller table stood a box showing an interior 
view of a Dutch kitchen with blue and white walls, fire- 
place, etc. Five small paper dolls, representing Dutch 
people, were in the kitchen. They had been made and 
dressed by the children, who seemed to feel great pride 
in their neat work. 

After the opening exercises, or perhaps as a part of them, 
the teacher asked volunteers who had found quotations, 
poems, or songs that would be appropriate to their special 
interest, to raise hands. 

Fully a score indicated their readiness” to participate. 


Out of that number perhaps twelve were called upon. 
Each passed to the front of the room and gave his or her 
contribution to the morning’s theme, prefacing it by some 
explanatory statement such as, “The windmill in Ruys 
dael’s picture reminded me of the wind, so I will give: 
stanza from Stevenson’s poem, ‘The Wind,’ ” or, “The 
tulips in that first poster made me think of a little son 
we sang when I was in the kindergarten.” 
Among the selections given were: 


I saw you toss the kites on high, 
And blow the birds about the sky 
And all around I heard you pass 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass. 
—R L. Stevenson 


Gold and crimson tulips 
Lift your bright heads up; 
Catch the shining dewdrops 
In your dainty cups. 
— Gaynor’s “Songs of the Child W orld” 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you: 
But when the leaves hang, trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 
— Christina Rossetti 


“‘O March that blusters and March that blows, 
What color under your footsteps glows! 
Beauty you summon from winter snows, 
And you are the pathway that leads to the rose.’’ 
—Celia Th xler 


“The stormy March has come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snow_ valley flies. 
— William C. Brvant 


““Whenever the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long in the cold and wet 
A man goes riding by.” 
— Robert L. Stevenson 


On a broad window-sill were the books the class hal 
either read in their entirety or consulted as reference book 
on the subject of Holland. They included, “ Holland’ 
by Mary E. Smith; “Ned and Nan in Holland,” by Or 
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stead and Grant; “Jan, The Dutch Boy”; “The Dutch 
Twins’ Primer” and “The Dutch Twins,” by Lucy 
Perkins; and several geographical readers. 

The problems in arithmetic-suggested by the children 
themselves were very closely connected with work 
they were doing. One boy explained that he had promised 
toput a blue border around the ceiling of the Dutch kitchen, 
put did not know how to cut the strips of paper without 
gasting the material. A half-dozen volunteers showed 
him the best method of procedure. Rugs of paper were 
then measured and cut, to show the different methods 
that would be used. “Examples” were propounded 
by “Dutch” farmers, dairy-women, etc. Here are sample 

10ns. 

" I raise 500 turnips on my farm, and my brother 
raises 756 on his, how many do we both raise?” 

“Tf we put eight turnips in a measure, and sell the measure 
for six cents, how much money would we receive for 68 
measures?” “How many turnips would it take to fill 
the measures?” ; 

“If my cow gives eight quarts of milk every day, how 
many gallons of milk will she give in a month of 31 days? 

“J raised 659 tulip bulbs last year. My neighbor raised 
935. If an American florist bought them for $1.89 a 
hundred, how much money did he pay?” . ; 

In the physical training period the boys and girls had 
reat fun playing windmill games. They danced ‘the 
folk dance, “Carrousel,” too, because the Dutch people 
have “Merry-go-rounds” at their Kermisses or festivals. 

The spelling lesson was taken from the ninth chapter 
of “Marta in Holland.” The words had been selected 
by the boys and girls the day before in an eager search 
for descriptive words. Of course some of the words they 
had found had been those whose spelling was already 
familiar, but others were new, and they had searched 
carefully and attentively, for only those whose lists were 
spelled correctly could win the honor of “giving out 
the words, and the child whose list was longest had had 
hisname printed in yellow letters on the front board. The 
time limit had been ten minutes. The longest list was 
made up of these words: happy, last, Dutch, old, few, 
foggy, warm, timid, green, gay, sandy, tired, careworn, 
anxious, kind, clean, cotton, little, new, stupid, good, 
pleasantest, strange, small, red, black, soft, yellow, close- 
fitting, blue, wooden, shallow, woolen, make-believe, play, 
busy, merry, better, gray, trembling, distant, cottage, 
returning, blanched, great, brave, weather-beaten, silent, 
waiting, bad, heavy, pale, dazed, sorrowful, laughing. 

Teachers who read the chapter in question and then 
list the words in the same time limit will find that it requires 
considerable judgment and a somewhat keen sense of 
values to find that many adjectives and to avoid repeti- 
tin. The pupils had, of course, been prepared for 
the work by other exercises of the same kind, and it is 
equally true that a few of the members of the class suc- 
ceeded in finding only six or eight words. The class average 
was about thirty-two. 

John’s long list had been copied on the board, and after 
the spelling lesson a very interesting exercise in quick 
thinking was given. Writing one word after another on 
the board, the proud John inquired, “What did this 
word describe?” ‘The class had been divided into two 
equal companies and with their books open another ex- 
iting search was made for the word in question, the first 
one finding it in its right connection receiving a credit of 
five toward that company’s average. As the order of 
the words had been purposely transposed this was not a 
very easy task, but as quick as a flash some boy or girl 
would rise and say, oat ora — jan, 
“a good girl,” “trembling legs,” “laughing waters,” etc. 

They ky tried to see which could first arrange the 
entire list in alphabetical order, who could first copy all 
the words of five letters, three, seven, four, etc. As the 
words were found they were erased from the board, so 
that this exercise did not take very long. "i 
In reading the lesson for the day a “story-teller” was 
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chosen to read all the connecting links, while other children 
read the conversation. Different “story-tellers” and 
“talkers” were frequently chosen, so that interest was 
kept keenly alert. 

In the “silent reading” period other books were passed 
and the pupils were allowed to read to themselves” for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. | Volunteers were then asked 
to tell something they had read. Many volunteered. 
The first one chosen called on another, and so on, until 
fifteen had given some contribution to the class interest. 

During the industrial arts period the children worked 
on some posters showing a windmill scene. The mills 
and houses were cut freehand, ready to be pasted on the 
landscapes they had already prepared. At the teacher’s 
suggestion the workers explained why they had chosen 
certain colors, and also gave very vivid descriptions of 
the scenes illustrated by other posters around the room. 
Each child described the poster he or she liked best. The 
terms foreground and background were freely used, and 
while the colors used were probably somewhat brighter 
than an adult would have chosen, there was still a very 
evident sense of color harmony. 

One of the most interesting exercises of the entire day 
came when the boys and girls were allowed to dramatize 
brief scenes from any of the Holland stories they had read 
either in school or at home. 

With no stage accessories except those at hand in the 
schoolroom the children showed home scenes, market 
scenes, farm scenes, etc. 

Sometimes only two children took part, as in a scene 
taken from “The Dutch Twins’ Primer,” in which “Kit” 
and “Kat” held an animated conversation about the 
dog they wished to have. Sometimes half the class had 
some share in either dialogue or pantomime, as in a scene 
representing a Dutch market, and another showing 
“Marta’s father” and the other fishermen setting off on 
their long voyage. The utmost freedom and yet the 
utmost courtesy prevailed in the classroom during the 
dramatizations. No adult audience could have been 
more polite and attentive, or more appreciative of good 
work on the part of any actor, and when at the close of 
the period the teacher asked for helpful criticisms and 
suggestions that might make similar scenes better they 
were given with spontaneity and yet with genuine thought- 
fulness. 

In written English four or five sentences on any phase 
of Holland life were handed in. Almost every one had 
had an illustration at the top or bottom of the paper. The 
best papers were chosen by class vote and were put away 
to form part of a class booklet on theysubject. 

A keen wind rattled the windows as the afternoon session 
drew to a close, so Miss Carson suggested that it would 
be a good time to recite their latest poem on “The Wind 
at Play.” All agreed that the occasion was an ideal one, 
so with smiling faces and grateful gestures they recited in 


unison: 
The Wind at Play 
The wind’s a jolly joker, 
So full of omp and fun 
He’s like a merry, laughing lad 
Who teases everyone. 


He blows the children’s caps about 
He tangles all their cur's; 

Around and ’round when he goes by 
Each windmill gayly whirls. 


The ragged leaves that winter left 
On swaying bush or tree, 

He scatters with a reckless hand 
And then he laughs in glee. 


He puffs and puffs the tugging kites, 
Until they sail so high, 

They look like tiny, flying birds 
Against the arching sky. 


A jolly j 'e is the wind! 
If we should try all day 


(Continued om page 197) 
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Another Class Project 


Elizabeth Reese Little 


Study of Milk for Third Grade 


HE specific problem in teaching the subject of milk 
is to lead the children to understand (1) the food 
value of milk and milk products (butter and 
cheese); (2) the modern methods used in produc- 

tion and transportation of these; (3) care and use of milk 
in the home; (4) further, to enable the child to use milk 
intelligently. os 

Ten lessons are planned, dealing directly with the study, 
but while this study is being followed much of the Reading, 
Composition and Arithmetic should be motivated by it. 
I would suggest the ten lessons planned in this article be 
iven at the rate of two days a week, thus taking five weeks 

this study. 


Lesson I — Introductory 


Materials Several attractive books procured from 
Borden and Sheffield Milk Companies, New York City. 

In response to the question, “Why do we eat?” I drew 
from the children and wrote upon the blackboard these 
reasons: 


Food makes us grow 
Food gives us energy 
Food gives us heat 





Pasteurizing Plant 
; (Courtesy of H. P. Hood & Sons) 


We then talked of milk as the “perfect food” that did 
all of these things for us. 

The next question, “Where does milk come from?” must 
be met largely according to the experience of the children. 
In the city the teacher should have some good pictures of 
cows for the children to see. Also she should have pictures 
of the goat, llama and buffalo, for the idea of these animals 
supplying milk may be a new one to the children. 

Talk about the food composition of milk, laying stress 
on the two substances, fat and sugar. The children will 
readily tell about the fat or cream of mik. From this 
develop the fact that butter is made from this fat. Ask 
what else is made out of milk. Tell the children we will 
make butter and cottage cheese, to see just how it is done. 


Lesson II — Visit to a Dairy 


This lesson may either take place immediately following 
= Introductory Lesson or after the lessons on Butter and 

heese. 

Take the children to as good a dairy as is possible. 
Note the care of the cows, barns, careful handling of the 
milk. Get the dairyman to tell the children how he bottles 
and delivers his milk, and of the care he takes in keeping 


milk clean and cool. Let them see, if possible, the sepan. 
tor and the churn in use. 

On returning to the schoolroom, review and outly 
points of interest. With pictures show methods of milki 
cows by electricity, the elaborate machinery used 4 
pasteurization of milk. 


Lesson III — Butter 


Materials Churn or egg-beater, one pint cream, by 
of crackers, little salt. 

Discuss getting cream by skimming with a spoon ay 
by means of the separator. Emphasize the fact that 
taking cream from the milk we take out of milk its fat. 

Whip with egg-beater or, better still, churn cream untj 
lurps of butter appear; pour off buttermilk; colle 
butter, wash, work with wooden spoon; add salt, if desired, 

After butter is made, explain the use of coloring matte 
and salt in store butter. Talk of value of buttermik 
One glass of buttermilk equals good-sized potato. Discug 
use of substitutes for butter, as a war measure and in peace 
times as well; for table use and in cooking. 

Put the following outline on the board and emphasix 
and make clear steps followed in butter making: 


1j, Separate cream or fat from milk 
2,_.Churn cream 


| 


Butter 
3 Wash butter 
4 Work butter 
5 Salt and color if desired 


The churning of the butter should be done by the chi} 
dren, allowing each child to churn one minute. Some child 
should be chosen time-keeper. At the close of the lesson, 
call on several children to spread a cracker apiece for the 
members of the class and have a “party” with the butte 
made by the class. ‘ 


Lesson IV — Cheese 


Materials Thick sour milk, 1 quart 
Butter, 2 tablespoons 
Salt, } teaspoon 
Small amount of cream 
Cheese cloth bag 
Crackers 





Buttermilk 


Have the pan of sour milk in pan of hot water when clas 
enters. Show the children the curds and whey, teaching 
these terms by recalling the “Miss Muffet” nursery rhyme 
Set this aside to cool. While this is cooling, bring up the 
following points: (1) whole milk, soured in this way, 
formed curds and from the curds of milk cheese is made; 
(2) these curds contained all the solid foods that milk cor 
tained, but we could not see them because they were 
dissolved in the milk as sugar and may be dissolved in tea; 
(3) cheese could be used as a meat substitute dish; (4) othe 
uses of sour milk; (5) use of rennet in the manufacture d 
cheese. 

When curds and whey have cooled off, strain throug) 
cheesecloth to separate curds and whey. Allow curds to 
drip over night. Next day mix to smooth paste with 
butter, salt and sweet cream. Serve the cottage chees 
to the children on crackers. To clarify and emphasiz 
steps in making cottage cheese, put this diagram on the 
board, allowing the children to name tHe points: 

1 Sour whole milk 

2 Set in pan of hot water 

3 Milk separates into 

| 
poeta 
curds whey 
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A Model Cow Barn 
(Courtesy of H. P. Hood & Sons) 








4 Strain through cheesecloth bag until curds are dry junket and freeze it. If the school is not provided with 
5 Make paste with melted butter, salt, curds and a little individual freezers, the children could make the junket 
sweet cream individually and freeze all together. If there are individual 
freezers, two children had better work together, using the 


Lesson V — Uses in Cooking following recipe: 


In this lesson lead the children to name foods served in 


their homes in which milk was used. List the ones that RECIPE (for two) 


were nade mostly of milk. Emphasize the additional food i cup milk 
value of food if cooked in milk. Review the care of the a oan pee 
dairyman in keeping milk clean and cool, and bring out pinch a 


e chit & the necessity for care of milk, milk pans and bottles in the 

e child & home. 

lesson, 

for the 

butte Allow each child to make junket according to recipe 
given below, thus seeing for himself the action of rennet. 
Discuss the similarity of the way the stomach acts on milk, 
the source of rennet tablet and the digestibility of junket. 


Heat until lukewarm 
Add 4 drops vanilla and 4 junket tablet dissolved in cold 
Lesson VI — Action of Rennet on Milk water. 

Freeze, using 3 measures of crushed ice to 1 measure of 
salt. Turn slowly at first. 


Lesson IX 


MAKING A MILk REcrPE Boox 


a Smee Let each child make a book containing recipe or steps in 
cup milk (lukewarm making 
1 tablespoon sugar 


Drop of vanilla 5 butter 
} rennet tablet (dissolved) 2 cheese 
n class H Set aside in cool place to become stiff 3 junket 
7 Sprinkle with cinnamon before serving if it is desired 4 cocoa 
“‘hyme. 5 ice cream 
up the Lesson VII — Cocoa 
} Way, : e : It is also a good idea to let the children cut out pictures 
.® In connection with this study the source and process of - 8° “ P 
My 7 manufacture of cocoa and chocolate and the food value illustrate their book and add an original story about the 


af cocoa versus that of coffee and tea. The stories about °: 
milk and its products and cocoa, found in Chamberlain’s Lesson X 


) other | How We are Fed,” are very interesting to children. A To summarize this study, let the children have a lesson 
ure of gx Of specimens of the cocoa bean in its different stages, jn appreciation of Troyon’s pictures of cows, Eugene Field’s 
secured from Hershey & Company, would also be of and Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems about “The Cow.” 

rough jg terest and helpful in understanding the processes. It is interesting to note the added enjoyment the children 
rds to §, Allow each child to make a cup of cocoa according to the take in these pictures and poems, who have made such a 
. with @Ollowing recipe: detailed study of milk. 

cheese BRectrr (individual) 
hasiz# BH 4 tablespoon cocoa 


Bibliography 
on the ® 1 tablespoon sugar 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Booklet, New York City. 


pinch of salt 


Mix together with a little boiling water. Allow mix- 


ture to boil several minutes. 


$cup milk — scald —- and add cocoa mixture. Serve. 





Lesson VIII — Ice Cream ( Junket) 








Review the action of rennet. Let the children make 


A Bottle of Milk — The Wonders of Milk, Borden Milk Company, 
New York City. 

How We are Fed — Chamberlain. 

Sanitary Milk—A Sheffield Baby 

Food Industries — Vulte 

Care of Milk and Its Uses in the Home — Farmers’ Bulletin 415 

Use of Milk as Food — Farmers’ Bulletin 368 

ee of the Theory and Practice of Cookery — Williams ond 
is 









Teachers’ College Class 
Fairy Tale Studies: 


Laura F. Kready 


Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


THE FOOLISH TIMID RABBIT — 
A JATAKA TALE 


“The Foolish, Timid Rabbit” is one of the Jataka Tales, retold 
from the Cambridge edition by Ellen C. Babbit, The Century Company, 
and published also in St. Nicholas, April, 1912. Permission for the 
use of the story and sketches has been generously given by The Century 
Company.) . 


Once upon a time, a Rabbit was asleep under a palm- 
tree. 

All at once he woke up, and thought: “What if the 
world should break up! What, then, would become of 
me?” 

At that moment, some Monkeys dropped a cocoanut. 
It fell down on the ground just back of the Rabbit. 

Hearing the noise, the Rabbit said to himself: “The 
éarth is all breaking up!” 

And he jumped up and ran as fast as he could, with- 
out even looking back to see what made the noise. 

Another Rabbit saw him running, and called after him, 
“‘What are you running so fast for?” 

“Don’t ask me!” he cried 

But the other Rabbit ran after him, begging to know 
what was the matter. 

Then the first Rabbit said: “Don’t you know? 
earth is all breaking up!” 

And on he ran, and the second Rabbit ran with him. 

The next Rabbit they met ran with them when he heard 
that the earth was all breaking up. 

One Rabbit after another joined them, until there were 
hundreds of Rabbits running as fast as they could go. 

They passed a Deer, calling out to him that the earth 
was all breaking up. The Deer then ran with them. 

The Deer called to a Fox to come along because the 
earth was all breaking up. 

On and on they ran, and an Elephant joined them. 

At last the Lion saw the animals running, and heard 
their cry that the earth was all breaking up. 

He thought there must be some mistake, so he ran to 
the foot of a hill in front of them and roared three times. 

This stopped them, for they knew the voices of the King 
of Beasts and tney feared him. 

“Why are you running so fast?” asked the Lion. 

“Oh, King Lion,” they answered him, “the earth is all 
breaking up!” 

“Whosaw it breaking up?” asked the Lion. 

“T didn’t,” said the Elephant. “Ask the Fox — he 
told me about it.” 

“T didn’t,” said the Fox. ~ 

“The Rabbits told me about it,” said the Deer. 

One after another of the Rabbits said: “I did not see it, 
but another Rabbit told me about it.” 

At last the Lion came to the Rabbit who had first said 
the earth was all breaking up. 

“Ts it true that the earth is all breaking up?” the Lion 
asked the foolish, timid Rabbit. 

“Yes, O Lion, it is,” said the Rabbit. “I was asleep 
under a palm-tree. I woke up and thought, “What would 
become of me if the earth should all break up?” At that 
very moment, I heard the sound of the earth breaking 
up, and I ran away.” 

“Then,” said the Lion, “you and I will go back to the 
place where the earth began to break up, and see what 
is the matter.” 

So the Lion put the little Rabbit on his back, and away 
they went like the wind. The other animals waited for 
them at the foot of the hill. 


The 
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The Rabbit told the Lion when they were’near the ply 
where he slept, and the Lion saw just where the Rabbit 
had been sleeping. 

He saw, too, the cocoanut that had fallen to the grou 
near by. Then the Lion said to the Rabbit, “It my 
have been the sound of the cocoanut falling to the grou 
that you heard. You foolish Rabbit!’’ 

And the Lion ran back to the other animals, and told 
them all about it. 

If it had not been for a wise King of Beasts, they might 
be running still. : 
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A Method of Story-Telling 


“The Foolish, Timid Rabbit” has been selected to telly 
first grade children who are seated in a semi-circle befor 
a Teachers’ College class. It is being teld to demonstra 
to the students the re-creative method of story-telling 
The audience is the class of first grade children, with th 
normal class merely observing, in Lesson I. In Lesson] 
the audience is the College class, without the presence 
the first grade. 

This story has been selected to illustrate a method d 
story-telling, first, because it has an attractive them 
which naturally will hold the attention of children. The 
the characters make an especial appeal, because they ar 
not so familiar and are rather distinctive. The setting § 
pleasing and occupies a rather prominent place in the story 
The plot is simple and the sequence a very evident mow 
ment. The story is short and the details are sufficiently 
few to be grasped completely in the final re-telling. 

The teacher is supposed to have completed the prepan- 
tion for the telling of this story according to the suggestion 
offered and discussed in the author’s “A Study of Fain 
Tales.” She has mastered the story and entered into: 
full realization of its life through her preparatory study. 
She is here ready to begin the lesson before the class. 




















(In the following Lesson Outlines, the large type is used for “‘ Matter’ 
the smaller, type for “ Method.”) 


Lesson I 


Natural Divisions of the Story 


1 Once upon a time, a Rabbit was asleep unde 
a palm-tree. 

All at once he woke up, and thought: ‘Wha 
if the world should break up! What, then, woull 
become'ofme?” . . . 


to the end of: 





One rabbit after another joined them, until thet 
were hundreds of Rabbits running as fast as the 
could go. 


3 wesw 


. 





2 They passed a Deer, calling out to him thi “i 
the earth was all breaking up. The Deer theidid ¢} 
ran with them. : P. 

&@ COC 
to the end of: I. 
P. 

On and on they ran, and an Elephant joint™ 7. 

them. 4 ad 








3 At last the Lion saw the animals 
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wnd heard their cry that the earth was all breaking 


to the end of: 


One after another of the rabbits said: “I did - 


not see it, but another Rabbit told me about it.” 
4 At last the Lion came to the Rabbit who 


he plagMhad first said that the earth was all breaking 
Rabbi up. _: 

SrounMto the end of the story: 

It must 

grou If it had not been for a wise King of Beasts 

























they might be running still. 
nd toi 

Teacher INTRODUCTION (Toeestablish a personal rela- 
tin with the children and to put the story in a concrete 
situation.) Henry has been telling me about a dream he 
had. In the story this morning I don’t know whether the 
Rabbit had a dream or not. Perhaps you can tell at the 
adofthe story. Butthestory begins when the Rabbit woke 
w. It is called “The Foolish, Timid Rabbit.” (Children 
here are given the aim to get the meaning of the story.) 

(Tells the entire story to the first grade children. The 

story is told without any interruptions. During the telling 
the teacher keeps in mind the structure of the tale, but the 
divisions of structure are in no way pointed out to the 
children. They are expressed, however, in the telling by 
means of the pause and changes in movement or fempo, 
which unconsciously impress upon the child the story- 
structure. 
During the telling the teacher aims to preserve the 
typical bits of dialogue, giving to the Lion’s words that 
force and strength and.sagacity characteristic of the King 
of Beasts. She is careful to make the message of the tale 
pervade every part of the telling; the Lion showed his 
superior wisdom by making a stand and asking for facts 
which he accepted only after testing, while the Rabbit 
showed his foolish credulity by accepting what he heard 
without testing it.) 

Did you like the story? 

Pupil Yes, it seems a little like “Henny Penny.” 

P. But I like the animals in this story better. 

T. Which is your favorite animal? 

P. The Lion was the smartest of the animals, because 
he knew what to do. He’s the strongest, too. 

P. I used to have a pet rabbit. And I like rabbits, 
they’re so quick and seem as if they could talk to you. 
Only this rabbit was foolish. 

T. I suppose one reason he was foolish was because he 
was so quick to hear a sound and so quick to run. Which 
animal could run the swiftest? 

P, The Deer can run very fast. 
he has beautiful branching horns. 
What animal did the Deer call to? 

To the Fox. ; 

What was the last animal who joined them? 

The Elephant. 

Can he run? 

. Yes, elephants can run very rapidly. I know some 
people have elephant races. But he’d come down rather 
heavily, he’s so big. 

I. You wouldn’t want to be under his foot, would you? 
Ihnmy book, among the pictures, there’sa Monkey. Where 
did the monkey come into the story? 

P. Some monkeys were up in the palm-tree and dropped 
@ cocoanut. 

I’. O yes, that was in the beginning of the story. 

P. Please let us see the pictures. 

T. (Shows the black and white sketches:. “Some Mon- 
dropped a cocoanut”; “The Lion ran in front of 
and roared three times”; and “Away they went like 
the wind. ”) "st 
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Where do you think this story happened? 

P. It must have been in a hot country where palm-trees 
grow. 

P. In India, where elephants and monkeys live. 

P. It might have been in Africa. 

T. Yes, but as this is a Jataka tale, it happened in 
India. Does the story tell you anything about the country? 

P. We know there was a hill, for that was nt hay of 
animals stopped. 

P. I-suppose a forest was here, too, because there were 
sO many animals and they live in the wood. 

T. Yes, we would call the Indian forest a jungle. 

P. Perhaps there was a road there, too, because the 
animals ran so swiftly. 


T. The story does not tell us, does it? Perhaps the 
jungle was not so thin. It could have extended over miles 
of hilly country. 


P. We could pretend this was a jungle and play the 
story. (Children’s new aim suggested here by a pupil, a 
problem to work out.) 

T. That would be fun, but we’d have to know the story 
pretty well first. And each animal would need to know 
what to say, wouldn’t he? What would we need to play it? 
(Elements involved in children’s problem pointed out to 
them.) 

P. We’d need a jungle. 

P. This whole room could be the jungle. 

T. All right. 

P. And there must be a palm-tree with some Monkeys 
on it, dropping a cocoanut. A Rabbit lies asleep under it. 
That rubber-plant will do for a palm-tree. 

T. Who wants to be one of the Monkeys? Henry? — 
Very well, you must have a cocoanut. Suppose we have 
just one Monkey when we play it. 


P. I could use a piece of cloth for a cocoanut. 

T. That will do to-day. Something that would fall 
more heavily, like an apple or a ball, or a real nut, would 
be more like a cocoanut, but we wouldn’t want to hurt the 
Rabbit’s head. Who wants to be the Timid Rabbit? 
John? — What must you do, John? 

P. Sleep under the palm-tree. When the co-oanut 
drops, wake up and say to myself, “The earth is all 
breaking up!” 

T. Henry, where does your cocoanut fall? 

P. Back of the Timid Rabbit. 

T. After that what do you do, Henry? 

P. Run as fast as I can, without even stopping to look 


T. What must we have next? ; 

P. Lots of Rabbits, hundreds of Rabbits. 

T. Who want to be the Rabbits? We must have five; 
I think. Mary and Elizabeth, Thomas, George and 
Frances, you may be Rabbits. What must you do? 


P. We see the Rabbit running and we call to him, 
“What are you running so fast for?” 

T. And, John, the Rabbit replies? 

P. “Don’t ask me!” 

T. And then, Other Rabbits, what do you do each time? 

P. We run after him and beg to know what is the 
matter. 

T. And then, John, the Timid Rabbit says? 

P. “Don’t you know, the earth is all breaking up!” 

T. Each time the new Rabbit runs along until they 
meet —? 

P. A Deer, a Fox and an Elephant. 

T. Who wants to be the Deer? Margaret? — The 
Fox? James? — TheElephant? Dorothy?—Do the Rab- 
bits say anything different to you? 

P. No. 

T. Which animal talks to the Deer? 

P. The last Rabbit. 

T. Yes, the Timid Rabbit talks only to the first Rabbit 
he meets. And now we must have our King of Beasts. 

P. I think Edward would make a good king. 
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T. What do you think, Edward? — Very well. Tell us 
what you do when the animals come up to you. 

P. They say the same thing to me. But I say there is 
some mistake about it. Then I go to the foot of the hill 
in front of them and roar three times. Then they get 
afraid and stop. Then I talk to them. 

T. Where is our hill? In that corner of the room? 
What do you say to the animals? From here on, see if you 
can talk to each other as in the story. Just talk your parts 
without acting them. 

P. (Lion) “Why are you running so fast, O Animals?’, 

P. (All the Animals) “O King Lion, the earth is all 
breaking up!” 

P. (Lion) “Who saw it breaking up?” 

P. (Elephant) “I didn’t. Ask the Fox —he told me 
about it.” 

P. (Fox) “I didn’t.” 

P. (Deer) “The Rabbits told me about it.”’ 

P. (One Rabbit) “I did not see it, but another rabbit 
told me about it; ask him.” 

P. (Another Rabbit) “I did not see it, but another 
Rabbit told me about it; ask him.” 

P. (Lion, to the Timid Rabbit) “Is it true that the 
earth is all breaking up?” 

P. (Timid Rabbit) “Yes, O Lion, it is! I was asleep 
under a palm-tree. I woke up and thought, ‘What would 
become of me if the earth should all break up?’ At that 


very moment, I heard the sound of the earth breaking up,’ 


and I ran away.” 
P. (Lion) “Then you and I will go back to the place 
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where the earth began to break and see whui is the matter, 
I will get down. Jump up on my back and we’re off like 
thewind! Good-bye, Animals, wait here until we come back!’ 

P. (Timid Rabbit) “There, O King Lion, do you se 
that palm-tree? It was under that tree that I slept.” 

P. (Lion) “Yes, I see where you slept on those leaves, 
But look.at that cocoanut! It must have been the sound 
of the nut falling to the ground that you heard. Yu 
Foolish Rabbit! Jump up again on my back! We'll rm 
back and tell the Other Animals.” (Runs back to the foot 
of the hill, where the animals stopped.) 

P. (King Lion) “You needn’t run any more, 0 
Animals! I saw where the Rabbit slept. And the nois 
he heard was a cocoanut that fell on the ground. We saw 
it lying there, and here it is! So you can go home and need 
not fear anything. The world is not breaking up.” 

T. Now, before we try to play the story, let’s fix the 
things. Then I’ll tell the story once for you so that you 
each may notice carefully what you must do and what you 
must say. 

P. (Children listen to the story a second time but with 
a motive different from the first time. Attention is stimu 
lated because of the pupil’s individual need. Children 
place a rubber-plant for a palm-tree, a chair for a hill, and 
Henry gets his chalk.) 

T. (Retells the story.) 

P. (Act out the story in a very informal way, with much 
enjoyment over the situations.) 


T. It is time for you to leave now. Perhaps Miss A. 


will let you act this story several times in your room. 
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P. We might play it when we entertain one of the other 


grades. 











Lesson II 


; iy the same teacher to the Teachers’ College, without the class, 
presence of the first grade children.) 

















Outline of the Story 








1 Rabbit asleep under a palm-tree. 
to 
his meeting hundreds of Rabbits. 





2 Rabbits met a Deer. 
to 
when the Elephant joined them. 

3 Lion saw the animals running. 
to 


when he came to the Rabbit who first had said the 
earth was all breaking up. 

4 Lion asked the Foolish Rabbit, “Is it true 
the earth is all breaking up?” ' 


to end of the story. 





“And they all stopped running.” 


re, 0) 
hos @ =7. I suppose you all know the story of “The Foolish, 
€ Sav @ Timid Rabbit.” In the lesson you observed last time I 
| need HH told the story to the first grade according to the re-creative 
: method. I was careful to have the children realize the 
ix the plot, the setting and the characters. I tried to ask ques- 
you & tions so that children would see the pictures presented to 
it you H the imagination and would feel the emotion expressed in 
., the story. I aimed to tell the story exactly, to preserve 
: with @ its classic form. I told the story under four big heads, 
timu- & the main parts of the story, and I kept these in mind to 
ildren guide me. But I could not ask first grade children to re- 
1, and tell the story in its parts; they are too young to analyze 
much. That is, in telling stories to children in the kinder- 
garten and first grade, you do not expect from them an 
much analysis of the story-structure as an outline. But above 
_ the second grade it is very helpful to require that. This 


morning we will have the story re-told to illustrate the 
te-creative method with older children. We can omit the 
frst telling of the story and the impression of its details, 
for you had that in the last lesson. We will begin with 
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the re-telling in parts. How many parts are there in this 
story? 

P. (College Student) There seemed to be four parts. 
The first part was the Rabbits collecting; the second part 
was the meeting of the Rabbits with the other animals; 
the third part began with meeting the Lion; and the fourth 
part was the Lion and the Timid Rabbit. 

T. Yes,you havethe structurecorrectly. Let us outline 
it carefully in big heads. Will Miss A. please write on the 
board the heads? 

P. (Miss A. writes the outline of the story in the four 
big heads given at the beginning of Lesson IT, quoted from 
the author’s “A Study of Fairy Tales.”’) 

T. Now who will tell the first part of the story, beginning 
with, “Once upon a time, a Rabbit was asleep under a 
palm-tree”? Will the class please watch carefully, so in 


. case any details are omitted we can supply themr 


P. (Re-tells Part I, ending with, “until there were 
hundreds of Rabbits running as fast as they could go.’’) 

T. That was very well told. I see the details have been 
very well impressed. Will Miss R. continue the story? 
In case no details are omitted, we can continue the story 
without interruption. 

P. (Re-tells Part II, beginning with, “They passed a 
Deer, calling out to him,” etc., to the end of, “On and on 
they ran, and an Elephant joined them.”’’) 

T. That was very good. Will Miss M. take the next 
part, please? 

P. (Re-tells part 3, beginning with, “At last the Lion 
saw the animals running,” etc., to the end of “One after 
another of the Rabbits said: ‘I did not see it, but another 
Rabbit told me about it.’ ’’) 

T. Any omissions? 

P. When the Elephant answers, “I didn’t,” he adds, 
“Ask the Fox — he told me about it.” 

P. And when the animals stopped at the foot of the 
hill it was because they “knew the voice of the King of 
Beasts and they feared him.” 

T. Yes, I think we might have this part told again. 
Will Miss B. please tell it? 

P. (Re-tells Part ITI, a second time.) 

T. Will Miss W. please take the fourth part? 

P. (Re-tells Part IV, beginning with, “At last the Lion 
came to the Rabbit who had first said that the earth was 
all breaking up,’”’ to the end of the story, “If it had not 
been for a wise Kinz of Beasts they might be running still.’’) 

T. That was splendid. I believe not one detail was 
forgotten. We should like to have volunteers now to tell 
the whole story. We have time to have it told twice. 

P. (Miss M.and Miss W. tell the entire story. In every 
class there are students who specialize in story-telling and 
are glad of this opportunity to test their ability to reproduce 
the entire story.) 


To Arouse Interest in Spelling 


Gladys Hogan 


My fourth grade greatly enjoyed a spelling match and 
of course nearly every child wanted to be captain. At 
frst I let them take turns being captains, but later used 
the following scheme which was more successful, as it 
helped to raise the class standing and also made the spell- 
ing matches more interesting. 

Cards were cut from light-weight cardboard. On these 
I wrote “Spelling, 100%.” Later I used a toy printing 
outfit, as it was less work and the children were more anxious 

y toreceive a card that was printed than one that was written. 
Fach day that a child passed in a perfect paper he or she 





4 teceived one of the printed cards. 
At the end of two weeks they brought the cards to my 
‘ desk to be counted. The one having the most was first 





taptain and the one having next in number was second 
@ptain. The first captain had the right to choose a person 








for his side first. As the captains had heard the cards 
counted they usually knew how their classmates stood 
in spelling efficiency and would choose accordingly. Thus 
the good and poor spellers were more evenly divided and 
the contest was more lively and sharper than was formerly 
the case. 

A perfect paper meant one on which there were no mis- 
takes. Letters had to stand on their own merit. A word 
in which an “i” had ‘been left undotted or an “m” made 
for an “n” were marked ineerrect. In a few weeks the 
numbers of errors in this line were-greatly decreased, as 
it was a deep disappointment to lose the chance of being 
captain just because you did not cross a “t” ordot an “i.” 

At the end of the year I tested the pupils with a scale 
for measuring spelling ability and all but two ranked higher 
than the average given on the scale. 
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School Decorations for March 
Lillian Williams 


The above picture represents one corner of my 
schoolroom arranged to show the handwork, sand-table 
and correlated language work of my Primer and First 
Grade during March. 

The sand-table was developed from patterns furnished 
by the teacher and the individual posters show the sham- 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 


Swing -ing, sweep-ing, goes my bus - 


id 


Bring-ing, heap- ing, dust from ev’- ry 


+ 


Sweeping, swinging, to the left and right, 
Sweeping, swinging, till the rug is bright, 
Heaping, bringing, neatly as I can, 
Heaping, bringing, dust within my pan. 
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Sweeping Song 


(For a little girl with a broom, who sweeps as she sings, in time with her song.) 
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rock, with an appropriate verse for St. Patrick’s Day’ 
baskets of Easter eggs, for Easter, and also the rabbit 
posters which were made for Easter. 


The larger posters show the shamrock poster for March 
17; another to illustrate ‘““‘The March Wind”; and the 
last, a scea‘ in Holland. Hektographed copies of the 
Dutch boy and girl made attractive borders just above 
the wainscoting, and the windmill border for the top of the 
blackboard. 


SCHUBERT (arr.} 


broom; Swing-ing, sweep-ing, all a - bout 


side,  Bring-ing, heap- ing 


Swinging, sweeping, all the dust away, 
Bringing, heaping, for ’tis cleaning day. 
Sweeping, swinging, I think this is fun, 
Heaping, bringing, now my task is done. 
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Cut the little Dutch maid from flesh-colored construction ducks are cut from yellow, the bill, feet and eyes colore 
paper; her dress is light blue, cap and apron white, her with orange crayola. Place the groups about eighteen 
shoes are yellow; the dish is blue and meal yellow. The _ inches apart. 
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An Entire Reading Lesson Socialized 


Harriet Boller 


The Jesson may be divided into four main parts, namely: 
I Teacher’s preparation 

II Word dri] 

III Pupils’ study period 

IV Pupils’ recitation 


The teacher’s preparation consists of reading the lesson 
through and making a Jist of aJ) words with which the 
children may not be acquainted and also listing difficult 


These words and phrases should be printed upon the 
blackboard and used during word dril] period. 

When the teacher has finished reading the Jesson she 
should make up five complete thought questions which 
cover the content of the entire lesson. These also should 
be printed upon blackboard. The pupils should, if they 
study their lesson thoughtfully, be able to answer these 
questions at the close of their study period. 

The only purpose of these questions is to test just how 
much the pupils get from the reading study period. By 
holding the pupils responsible for a few definite thought 
questions insist upon a well-spent, industrious, study 


period. 
Word Drill 

furnished general direction 
saddling message 
provisions attacked 
immediately actua] danger 
consult especially 
neighbor heavy timber 


THE WORD DRILL SOCIALIZED 


Teacher How many pupils in row two know the first 
word? (Several pupils stood.) What is it, John? 

(When John was called upon other pupils sat down.) 

John The first word is furnished. 

The Puritan’s home was simply furnished. 

The next word — row six! Henry. 

(As soon as the row is called upon, only those who know 
the pronunciation and meaning of word should stand.) 

Henry Saddling. 

The hunters were saddling their horses. 

Take the next word — row five! William: 

William Provisions. 

There was no provisions in the poor woman’s pantry. 
(Several pupils stood) What is it, Elizabeth? 

Elizabeth William, you made a mistake. You should 
say,“ There were no provisions in the poor woman’s pantry.’’ 

Row three, take the next word! Paul. 


Paul Immedately. (At this error, pupils arose) Yes, 
Lulu. 
-Iulu You mispronounced the word, Paul. Listen 


(Lulu pronounced the 
How many syllables 


to me and count the syllables. 
word, pausing after each syllable) 
in the word, Paul? 

Paul There are five syllables, Lulu. 

Lulu Say the word to the class 

(Paul pronounced it correctly this time, but was unable to 
give a sentence containing immediately, so called upon Edna 
to help him ) 

Edna Mother and I will go to the beach immediately 
after school. What other word could we use beside im- 
mediately? (Several pupils stood.) Yes, Philip. 

Phil p We could say directly or right after school closes. 

Teacher Take the next word, George 

George The word is conswt. The man will consulf a 
lawyer. Row two! . Kenneth. 

enneth Neighbor. His neighbor was very kind to him. 
What do you wish, Helen? 
Heden What does neighbor mean, Kenneth? 
¥ 
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Kenneth A neighbor is a person who lives rather nea, 

Similarly the Jesson continued It was understog 
that the word should be pronounced first and then use 
in a sentence. 

After the pronounciation of the Jast word and the sep. 
tence contajning it has been given, it is an excelley 
plan to use some of the old devices for drill work. Fy 
instance, a pupil running up to the board, pointing to son, 
word and pronouncing it loudly and distinctly, tha 
running back and touching some pupil upon shoulder why 
in turn goes to board. 

Also John might caJ] upon Fred to pronounce entip 
list of words and Fred in turn would cal! upon Maud, 

Any device where pupils do the work is helpful. 

After the word drill came the study period and at th 
close of the study period came the answering of the thought 
content questions, which were printed upon the board, 
As in the word drill aJ] criticisms and suggestions wer 
given by pupils — one calling upon the other. 


THE ACTUAL READING LESSON SOCIALIZED 


GRADE IV TIME — Twenty minute 


The Story of Florinda 


Teacher Sara, wil] you please start the reading lesson? 
(Sara reads with expression but somewhat carelessly ) 

Sara Are there any corrections? (Several children 
stood.) Yes, Russel. 

Russel Sara, you read well, but you miscalled words 
and put in some that were not in the book. Read it onc 
more please and be careful. 

(Sara reads and showed improvement. 

Sara Will you please read, Emily? 

(When Emily finished reading she paused, thus signifyin 
that she was ready for suggestions or criticisms) 

Emily Yes, Maud. 

Maud Describe Mr. Bowen’s house. 

Emily Mr. Bowen lived in a Jog house. 
were square holes covered with oiled paper. 


Its windows 
It was 
Inside there was one immens 
room with a Jarge chimney at one end. There was scarcely 
any furniture. Tony, please continue. 

(Tony read, but did not pronounce the th sound corredly. 
When he finished reading several pupils stood.) 

Tony Yes, Joseph. 

Joseph You did not pronounce fh. Put your tongue 
between your teeth and say think, thought, that. 

(Joseph went to a chart containing words beginning with 
th and gave Tony excellent drill. This chart was particulary 
prepared to aid foreign children.) 


thought taught 
those doze 
threw true 


This shows how a word may be misinterpreted by it 
correctly pronouncing /h. 

Tomy Are there any more corrections? (There wet 
none.) Mildred please read. 

(Mildred read well.) 

Mildred What is it, Gertrude? 

Gertrude Why did Mr. Bowen hire Florinda? 

Mildre ! 
after his three children. Wil] you read, Agnes? 

(Ajter reading Agnes paused for suggestions.) 

Evelyn What does defend mean? 

Agnes If we defend anyone we protect them or keq 
them from harm. Yes, John. 

John Why did Mr. Bowen have to go to Derniott 
Crossing? 








His. wife died and he needed some:one to looky 
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Agnes Just as Mr. Bowen was getting ready to go to 


the store, word came that he must attend a meeting that 
was being held. They wished to talk over ways to defend 


themselves against the Indians. Has anyone any other 
tion or criticism? Please go on reading Harold. 

(The lesson continued in somewhat the ame manner.) 

If any pupil shows hesitancy in suggesting or criticising, 
then the teacher should cal] upon him. No pupil should 
beneglected — everyone must be a member of the recitation 
period. Never allow a pupil to call upon the same chil- 
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dren day after day — that is, allow nothing which resembles 
a clique There is a tendency for the pupils to ca!) upon 
the children with whom they associate outside of school. 
This must not be permitted, as it destroysa good class spirit. 

When the pupils stand insist upon rapidity and quietness. 
Suggestions must be given courteously and only heJpful 
criticisms permitted. 

If a useless argument should arise the teacher might 
tactfully suggest that they discuss it some other time. 

Time must not be wasted. 


Oral Language in Primary Grades 


Lillian Graves 
(Book rights reserved) 


should be largely oral. There should be much 

oral language in all the grades of the elementary 

school. The most interesting and effective way 
to teach oral language in the grades is by the use of games, 
telephone conversations and pictures. Some of these that 
have been tried out in class-rooms are given below. 


T= language work of the first four years of school 


Telephone Conversations 


Children should know how to turn in a fire alarm. It 
will be fun to let them play there is a fire. Let one child 
all up the fire department nearest his home and another 
child answer the call at the fire station. 

Let one child play he isa doctor. Another child imagines 
there is some one sick at home. He rings up the doctor 
and asks him to make a call. 

Play ordering groceries. One child is the grocery man 
and another child calls up the grocery and gives an order. 

Call up a plumber and ask him to come out and do some 
repair work. 

Let one child be a clerk in a department store. Another 
child rings the store and asks for something needed. 

Telephone the dentist and make an appointment. 

One child may be a dairyman. Another child calls up 
the dairy and leaves an order for milk to be delivered at 
his home. 

By the use of such conversations as the following, teachers 
may correct some of the common errors of speech. 


To teach did go, has gone, went: 

James goes to an imaginary telephone and calls a number, 
as Cr. 2056. Charlie answers the telephone. 

“Is Juan there?” asks James. 

“No, he has gone to sell papers,” answers Charlie. 

“When did he go?” asks James. 

“He went about ten minutes ago,” says Charlie. 

“All right! I’ll see him at the Express Office. 
bye,” says James. 


Good- 


To teach saw, have seen, lying, have: 

Stella goes to the telephone, calls a number and asks for 
nnie. 

“Have you seen my library book, Annie? I thought 
I left it at home,” says Stella. 

“Yes, I saw it lying on the table,” Annie replies. 

“Then I’ll come home and get it. I was afraid it was 
st. I have to take it to the library,” says Stella. 


Did take, took, had taken: 

Fred goes to the telephone, calls a number and Armando 
uswers. 

“Is that Armando?” asks Fred. 

“Yes, this is Armando,” he answers. 
“Armando, did you take my bicycle to the shop?” Fred 


“Yes, I took it 
: you. 


this morning,” Armando replies. 
I was afraid you had not taken it,” says 








"eC 





- — 


What Did I Write? 


To teach did write, wrote, have written: 

A pupil is appointed leader for the game. The leader 
stands before the class with tablet and pencil in his hand. 
He writes the name of a vegetable in his tablet. He then 
says to the class, “I have written the name of a vegetable. 
What did I write?” Pupils raise hands and when called 
upon a pupil may say, “I think you wrote beans.” If 
wrong, the leader answers, “No, I did not write beans.” 
The guessing continues until some one guesses correctly. 
The leader may then answer, “Yes, I wrote lettuce.” 
The one who made the correct guess is leader next time. 

The next leader may write the name of a fruit at the 
market, a large building or school in the city, the name of 
a park, or whatever may be of interest at this particular 
time. This game may easily be used to correlate with 
geography work. 


The Newspaper Game 


To teach saw, have seen, lying, have: 

One boy is chosen newsboy. He goes out and enters 
the room calling: “Papers! Morning papers!” Then 
suddenly he puts his papers down on a front seat saying: 

“Oh, I see a man over there who wants a paper!” 

As he-runs out to take a paper to the man across the 
street John, who sits near, takes up the papers and hands 
them to Mary. Mary passes the papers on to Otelia, who 
hands them to Emilio. The passing may now be stopped, 
Emilio keeping the papers in his lap. 

A pupil calls the newsboy in. 

As the newsboy comes in, he runs up to the seat where 
he left his papers, saying: “Oh, where are my papers? I 
think some one has been playing a trick on me.” Looking 
over the room, he asks, “Have you seen my papers?” 

A pupil may raise his hand and answer, “I saw your 
papers lying on Mary’s lap,” naming the pupil who first 
took the papers. 

“Mary, have you my papers?” asks the newsboy. 

“No, I haven’t your papers, but I saw them lying on 
Otelia’s lap,” she replies. 

These questions and answers are continued until the 
papers are found on Emilio’s lap, who may say: “Yes, I 
have your papers.” 

Emilio is the next newsboy and the game may be con- 
tinued. Plan the game so the papers will pass over a 
different part of the room next time in order to give other 
children a chance to take part in the game. 

In a school where the children might not be interested 
in a newspaper game, let some child come in with his 
books. He puts them.down on the desk and runs across 
the street. Then continue the game as above. 


Some Uses of Pictures 
Place a number of pictures on the blackboard rail and 
have children name the pictures. See who can give the 
best names. 
Use pictures as an aid to increase vocabulary by having 
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the pupils give as many words as they can to describe 
a person, face; or thing. 

Place a number of pictures on the blackboard rail. 
Teli the children to look at the pictures and find one 
they} would like to act. When a child raises his hand, 
tell him he may call for as many children as he needs to 
assist him. They go into the cloak-room and decide how 
they are going to act it out. Then they come in and act 
the picture. The leader then says to the class, “What 
picture were we acting?” The children raise their hands 
to guess, and when called upon a child may say, “You 
were acting ‘The Greedy Boy.’” 

Pictures may also be used for an imaginary story, for 
description, for correction of grammatical errors, for 
dramatization and for conversation lessons. 


The Selections of Pictures for Study 


The best pictures to present to your pupils are those 
in which the interest centers about persons or animals 
that are intent on doing something. There should be 
simplicity in color and background. Pictures crowded 


Silent Reading Motivated by Dramatization Ill] » 
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with detail are confusing. The use you expect to mak 
of a picture should also help determine its selection. 





W 

A Guessing Game a 

To teach did give, gave, have given. In th 
Choose a leader for the game. The pupils sit with thei, ff their 
hands folded on top of their desks. John goes out of th He 
room. The leader takes his eraser and gives it to Jame & on tl 
though he makes a pretence of giving it to several othe queet 
children. He then calls John in. The leader says yf He 
John, “I have given my eraser away.”’ John looks ove ff opent 
the room and asks, “Sara, did he give you his eraser?” aslee] 
Sara replies, ‘No, he did not give me his eraser, but] open 
think he gave it to Harry.” arose 
“Harry, did he give you his eraser?” asks John. Th 
“No, he did not give me his eraser,” Harry answer §§ court 
“but I think he gave it to James.” up a 
As the eraser is found with James, Harry is the leade Mf from 
next time and James goes out of the room. The gam jm crawl 
may then be played again. The questions and answes™ Th 
are continued each time until the eraser is found. and | 
Teac 


Ethel M. Green 
Second Grade Training Teacher, State Normal Training School, Milwaukee, Wis. : 


use silent reading as a means for preparing a 
dramatization of a story. This plan should be 
used only when it seems to be the best way, or 
as good a way as can be found, for getting ready to play 
the particular story. Dramatization is too important an 
exercise to be used simply as a means for helping another 
subject and nothing should enter into a dramatization 
which will in any way detract from the value of it. There 
are some stories which the children know so well, there 
would be no reason for reading them in order to plan to 
play them. To re-read them would not be valuable as a 
reading lesson, because of this lack of purpose, and it 
would certainly take away from the pleasure of playing 
to precede the work with unnecessary reading. Again 
there are some stories which children have read or have 
heard told in different ways, and reading these stories 
would be a good way to get a definite understanding. 
And it is ‘occasionally a good plan to prepare an entirely 
new story for dramatization through silent reading. Per- 
haps the pupils may read a new story to see if it is a good 
one to play and to help solve the problem of how to play it. 
When silent reading may be employed to advantage in 
preparing for a dramatization, it furnishes a most excellent 
motive for reading and causes the children to put forth 
their best effort. They will read for thought; they will 
work out words in order to get: thought and they will be 
sure to appreciate the story. 
Following is a suggestive plan showing how silent reading 
may be used asa means for preparing for a dramatization. 
Subject matter — “The Sleeping Beauty.” 


‘ko in the second grade may sometimes 


The Sleeping Beauty 

Long ago there lived a king and queen who wished every 
day for a child. At last a little girl was born to them. 

The king was filled with joy. He made a great feast 
and invited everyone in his kingdom. The twelve fairies 
were invited. 

Now there was an old fairy who had not been seen for 
fifty years. Every one had forgotten her. So she was 
not invited. 

At the end of the feast the fairies gave the little princess 
magic gifts. One gave her kindness, another gave beauty, 
another gave riches. They gave her everything a child 
could wish for. 


Eleven of the fairies had given their gifts when the olf 
fairy stepped in. She was angry because she had not bean 
invited, so she cried out, “When the princess is fiften 
years old, she shall prick her finger with a spindle and die” 
Without another word she left the hall. 

One fairy had not given her gift. She could not take 3 
away the wish of the angry fairy, but she could changeit 
So she said, “The princess shall not die. But when she 
pricks her finger she shall sleep for a hundred years.” 

The king thought he could protect the princess from 4 
this bad gift. So he commanded all the spindles in his 
kingdom to be burned. 

The princess grew up with all the gifts of the fairies. 

She was so lovely, sweet and kind that everybody loved he. 

One day when she was fifteen years old, she wandered 
through the castle. She came to an old tower. Se™ II 
climbed the stairway till she came to a door. 1 


The princess opened the door and went in. There st 
an old woman, spinning her flax. This old woman had 
never heard the king’s command. - 
“Good-day, old woman,” said the princess. “Whi 
are you doing?” 


“T am spinning,” 


said the old woman. 


“What is the thing that whirls around?” asked tk 3 
princess. And she took the spindle in her hand. As % 4 
touched it, she pricked her finger. The angry fairy’s wil 
had come true. 

The princess fell back in a deep sleep. This sleep fl Nor: 
upon the castle. The king and queen fell asleep. Them the pur 
whole court fell asleep. The cook in the kitchen, thy Sed as 
horses in the stables, the dogs in the.yard, the birds in t# Meth 


trees and the flies on the walls fell asleep. Even the fi 
on the hearth fell asleep. I ¢ 

A hedge of thorns grew up around the castle. It g 
higher and higher every year. At last the whole castle wi 
hidden. 

The story of the sleeping princess went all through & 
count y 

Many kings’ sons tried to get into the castle, but & 
hedge of thorns would not let them pass. At the endé 
the hundred years, a prince came into the country. 
old man told him the story of the sleeping princess. _ 

“I will go through the hedge and find the beautiiig 1 
princess,’ said the prince. 

Then the old man told him of the kings’ sons who 
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tried and who had been caught in the thorns. “I am not 
afraid to try,” said he. 

When the prince came to the hedge of thorns, it was 
changed into a hedge of roses. It parted and let him pass. 

In the courtyard he saw the horses and dogs asleep. 
In the trees he saw the birds asleep with their heads under 
their wings. 

He went into the house. There he saw the flies asleep 
on the wall. He went into the hall. There he saw the 
queen and king asleep on the throne. 

He went on and at last he came to the tower. He 
opened the door and there lay the beautiful princess 
asleep. He kissed her and took her by the hand. She 
opened her eyes and looked at him with a smile. She 
arose and he led her to the king. 

The queen and the king awoke. The horses in the 
courtyard got up and shook themselves. The dogs got 
up and wagged their tails. The birds lifted their heads 
from ubder their wings. The flies on the wall began to 
crawl. And the cook awoke and went to work. 

The whole castle was once more awake and the prince 
and princess were married and lived happily ever after. 


Teacher’s Aim 


I Reading Aim . 

1 To have each child become as much more efficient 
as possible in getting thought from the 
printed page. 

2 To give the child a greater control over the me- 
chanics of reading which he a'ready possesses. 

a_ By causing each child to put forth his best effort 
in working out the story. 
b By teaching new phonograms or sounds of 
individual letters, etc., which the child may 
* need in order to read the story. 

3 To have the children gain through their own 
efforts an arpreciation of the story. 

To have hir: appreciate the seriousness, the 
humor and the happy ending. 

4 To make more strong the following habits 

a The habit of wanting to read. 

b The habit of working out systematically words 
in order to get th« ught. 

c The habit of appreciating what is read. 


Il Dramatization Aim 
1 To work for habits of initiative, responsibility and 
independence by teaching the children to do 
the work themselves. 

To work for habits of thoughtfulness «nd con- 
sideration for others by hav ng the children 
in the attitude of giv ng suggestions and of 
taking suggestions from others. 

To give a more thorough appreciation of the story. 

To give the child a better control over his English 
by creating situations where the child may 
express himself naturally. 


to 


em CO 


Nore Much more might be said on the aim of dramatization, but 
the purpose of this article is chiefly to show how reading may be 
wed as a means toward preparing for a dramatization. 


Method 


I Children read the entire story silently to see if it is a 
goo one to play. Any child needing help 
in working out a word comes to the teacher. 
If the child encounters an unfamiliar phono- 
gram, that phonogram is taught at the time 
when it is needed and the child is held 
responsible for it ever after. 

Nore The first reading of the lesson will probably take the entire 


Mading period for one day. 


Il The characters are chosen. 
Such questions may be asked: 
Who do we need in order to play the story? 
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Nore If there is a disagreement, the children are referred to the 
book to decide the matter. 


III Arrangement of the story into acts. 

What must we have take place in Act I? Again, 
if the child disagrees they will be referred 
to the book. 

IV Playing the Story. 

After each act is played there is an informal discus- 
sion. 
Such que tions are asked: 
What did you like about the play? 
What do you think might be improved? 

This is often followed by the replaying of each act, the 
children keeping in mind the suggestions which have been 
offered and which have been accepted by the class as 
worth while. 


Acr I 
1 The King and Queen wishing for a child. 
2 The maid brings in a child. 
3 The King decides to have a east. 
a He invites twelve fairies and the od fairy is for- 
gotten. 
6 The party. 
c The fairies give their wishes. 
d The old fairy steps in and makes her cruel wish. 
4 The King commands that all the spindles be burned. 


Act II 


5 What happened when the princess was fifteen years 
old? 

a She wandered through the castle and found the old 
woman spinning. She pricks her finger and 
falls asleep. 

6b Everything falls asleep. 

c A hedge of thorns grows up. 


Acr Ill 
A hundred years later. 
a The prince is out hunting and hears the story. 
b The thorns change to roses as the prince comes to 
the castle. 
c The prince finds the princess and kisses her. 
Everybody and everything wakes up. 
e The prince and princess are happy ever after. 


In working out the above outline, the children were 
asked the following questions: 

1 How many acts shall we have? Read the story again. 

Note The children read silently. After some discussion, they 


decided to have in the first act the important things that happened 
dusing the child’s babyhood. 


2 What must we play in Act I? 


Nore The chilren read again silently. After they have re-read the 
part telling of the childhood of the princess, we enumerate the things 
that should take place in Act I. 


3 Act 2 is worked out in a similar way. 


Nore Afier re-reading, the children decided to play the things 
that happened when the Princess was fifteen years old. 


4 Act 3 is worked out in a similar way. 


Note The children decided to play the things that happened a 
hundred years later. 


Now in the dramatization of this story, if it is worked 
out as suggested, silent reading was made use of in the 
following ways: 

1 Reading the story to see if it was a good one to play. 

2 Re-reading to see how many acts we would have. 

3 Re-reading to find out the things that need to be 
played in each act. 

4 Re-reading parts of the story to settle disagreements 
which may arise. 
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ONGFELLOW’S two poems, “The Windmill’’ and 
“The Village Blacksmith,” had been learned by 
the children. The sand tray immediately sug- 

- gested to them the idea of illustrating their poetry. 
As th two poems lent themselves favorably to illustration, 
it. was thought fit to combine the two on one model. Ac- 
cordingly the children brought twigs, grass and used 
matches with which to help construct the model. 


Construction 
The forms of handwork involved were: 


If Paper Modeling. 
Th, Free Paper Cutting and Color ng. 


i Paper Mode!'ng 


Houses and barns 
Forge 

School 

Church 

Windmill 


On He OO 1D 


1 Hovuse 

Several children were given a square of co'ored, gummed 
paper and scissors. 

The squares were folded into sixteen squares and cuts 
made where shown in diagram 1; a was stuck over 6 
and ¢ over f. c and d were stuck half-way over e, to form 
the shape of a house or barn with sloping roof. 

A small hole was cut in the roof and a small piece rolled 
to form a cylinder. The cylinder was placed in the hole 
to form the chimney. 

Barns were made in the same way without the chimney 
and with large doors cut in one side. 


2 FORGE ; 

Other children were given larger squar s of brown paper, 
scissors and gum. 

These were made in the same way as the house, with 
open doors like the barn and red paper inside to form 
furnace. Windows were also drawn on the side. 


3 ScHOOL eR 
Other children were*given’a still larger square of brown 


A March Sand-Table 
“The Windmill” and “The Village Blacksmith” 


An English Teacher 








paper, scissors and gum. These were mad> in the sami + 
way as the house. The roof was colored red and window o_ 
and a door were drawn on either side of the schooi. * 

(1, 2 and 3 were made at the same time in oné-half how’ 


wtvore 
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Each child?was given two squares of colored gummeliitheir oj 
paper and scissors. . 

The first square was made into the body of the chur The | 
in the same way as the house, without the chimney. ad a | 

The second square was made to form a steeple. A strpithe “ 
of about one-half an inch was cut off from two adjacetl 
sides to make the square smaller than the first squm 
A small fold was made on one side (a a! in diagram?) 

This was kept folded while the square was again foldel 
in half and then in half again. This was o ened a dt 
small fold a a! was stuck*over the edge b 5! to form steep 
(diagram 3). 

The top of steeple was cut as in diagram. A hole wi 
cut in one side of roof, down either slope, large enough # 
hold ‘steeple. Steeple was put in hole and made fast } 
sticking the side “wall” to steeple (diagram 4). 


The | 


he fors 


A pa 
nil} sc] 
Twig 


The ‘ 
5 WINDMILL The | 
Each child was given three squares of colored gummtl 
paper, scissors and a pin. » 
The first square was formed into the base, the secom 
into the body and the third into the roof and arms. 


The base, The square was folded into sixteen squaft 
and cuts made where shown in diagram 5; g was then stud 
over e and k over f. c was stuck over a and d over 6. 




















The body The square was folded into sixteen squat 
and cuts made where shown in diagram 6; @ was then stud 
over b, c over a and d overc; e, f g and h were fold 
back and stuck on to the surface of base to join the bod 
and base of windmill. °- 


The roof The square was folded into sixteen squi 
the strip a a! was cut off and cuts made where shown 
diagram 7. This was then stuck in the same manner ast 
house. The strip was cut down the center to form 
narrower strips for the arms. 
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Diagram 1 
The roof was stuck on top of the body of the windmill 


and a pin put through the center of the two arms and then 
through the body of the windmill. 


ll Free Paper Cutting and Coloring 


Children cut out and colored quite freely: 


1 Blacksmith 
he sam 2 Horses 
window 3._ Children 


General Plan 


The children suggested a hill on one side of the model 
m which to put the windmill. In the “valley” in front 
, child put the church and some houses and barns with 
heir open doors as suggested by the poem. A field was 
meed in with used matches. 

The blacksmith’s forge was placed on the opposite side 
nd a large number of twigs were tied together to form 
yt “spreading chestnut tree” and placed behind the 



















‘The blacksmith was put outside the forge and also the 
Several houses and barns were also placed around 
he forge. 

hh the center was placed the school, and the playground 
med in around it with used matches. The children 
fixed in an upright position in the playground. 

A pathway was made with shells to connect the wind- 
ull, school, forge and church. 

Twigs were place along the back of the model, by the 
mutch and along the paths. 

The “fields” and “hill’’ were covered with grass. 

The following poem was memorized by the children: 


LSS. 


hole wai 


nough ti 


» fast 


a mind picture of the scene. 


Diagram 2 
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Diagram 8 


The Windmill 


Behold a giant am I. 
Aloft here n my tower 
Wit my granite jaws I devour 
The maize, the whea and the rye 
And grind them into flour. 


I look down over the farms; 
In the fields of grain, I see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I fling in the air my arms, 
For I know it is all for me. 


I hear the sound of the flails 
Far off, from the threshing floors, 
In barns with their open doo:s; 
And the wind, the wind, in my sails 
Louder and louder roars. 


On Sundays I take m ma 
Church-going bells 
Their low, melodious fin: 

I cross my arms on my breast 
And all is peace within. 


Diagram 4 


— Longfellow 


As the children recited, they had been trained to make 


So when they thought of 


making a model, it was easy to transfer the mind picture 
into reality and they were full of suggestions and ideas. 

They saw a windmill with its revolving arms on the top 
of a hill. The hillside was tree-clad and at the bottom 


stood the farms surrounded by the fields of grain. 


with open door, stands beside the farm. 
Then the church with its bell tower is seen in the village. 
Here on Sunday the bells ring, stilling the mill and giving 


it a peaceful rest. 
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The Village Blacksmith 


The following verses formed the second poem, also by 
Longfellow, which was memorized by the children during 
the term: 


Under"a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and biack, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face 
For he owes not any man. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing a 


Here the children visualized thejvillage smithy seen on 
the left of the model. The chestnut is seen beside the 
smithy. Here stands the smith and the children gazing 
in at the open door watching the fascinating forge and the 
flying sparks. 





An Early Spring 
Gertrude Ball 


ROM the time that the first signs of springs made 
their appearance, my primary children were deeply 
interested in everything which betokened its 
coming, and eagerly reported to me all that they 

saw each day. Their*joy at the approach of the new 
season was no greater than my own, for that has always 
been to me the loveliest time of the whole year, so we vied 
with each other in announcing each new sign as it appeared, 
the pussy-willows, the tapping of the maple-trees, the 
bluebirds, robins, woodpeckers, etc. 

One day I asked the children if they would like to have 
an early spring. They looked at me rather wonderingly, 
but eagerly assented. “Then,” I replied, “at recess 
time and after school, bring to me all the dead branches 
that you can find upon the ground.” More wonderment 
showed upon the children’s faces, but I refused to tell 
them more just then. It was easy to secure plenty of 
branches, as we were in the heart of the great peach, pear, 
and apple-raising section of western New York, and many 
limbs of various sizes had been blown to the ground during 
the winter. So we soon had a goodly supply of them piled 
up in a vacant corner of the schoolroom. Sometimes 
people who came into the room eyed our “brush-heap” 
with curiosity, and perhaps a bit of contempt, but we refused 
to divulge the secret. 

Next day, I secured at the village store twenty cents’ 
worth‘of pink tissue paper, and three spools of black cotton 
thread, number forty. The paper I folded and cut into 
strips’about two and one-half inches long, and one inch 
wide, rounded at the ends, like this: 
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paper_in two to find the center, as indicated in dott 
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By,folding the paper, several of these pieces could 
cut at once. Then I showed the class how to “make oy 
dead branches blossom.” We folded the pieces of pip) 


line, AB. Then we unfolded them, anj 
gathered the soft tissue paper in our fingers 
(See illustration below.) ~ 

Each child had been provided with}, 
branch, some thread, scissors, and a han¢. 
ful of the pink papers. Holding the pieg 
of paper firmly by the middle against th, 
side of the branch, it was tied into phe 
with the black thread, which was wou 
tightly around both branch and paper ty 
or three times for greater security, anj 
then tied in a hard knot, the ends ¢ 
which were neatly clipped. The ends ¢ 
the paper were then pressed toward eaq 
other to form an angle as shown at kt 

The black thread did not show mud 
when the blossom was completed, and ng 
at all from a little distance, as it woul 
in fact, be viewed later, and the lim 
which were most branching were prettiest when treate 
in this way.™ ‘Sometimes we pinched the ends of the pape 
together more closely to resemble buds, and again we tod 
two pieces of paper, to make two blossoms growing closely 
together. We placed them at irregular intervals, as % 
thought they would be likely to grow upon real apple trees 


A 


B 


It took several of our handwork periods to complete thi 
part of our task, working as hard as the little fingers coul 
work, ‘and finally several girls from the fourth, fifth, am 
sixth grade room came in one night after school am 
helped us to finish. 

Then we chose the smallest branches and tacked them 
up just above each of the three blackboards, one of whic 
was at each side, and one at the front of the room. Th 
made an artistic border about two feet high. 

In the center of our room stood a post about eight inch 
in diameter, extending from the floor to the ceiling. Tit 


was to form the trunk of our tree. It was painted whit 


to match our wood-work, but one of our neighbors wit 
was interested in our scheme kindly helped us to soN 
this problem by donating an old brown dress-skirt. Th 
I cut up into strips, which we used to wind the post, > 


ginning at the top, and fastening in the branches at ti 


same time, putting the longest branches at the bottom 
and allowing them to come down to such a distance fra 
the floor as would let the children pass under them ool 
fortably. The cloth continued down to the floor. 
result was a really pretty “apple-tree.” 

But “One apple-tree does not make a spring,” Ob,m 
We must have some birds, or it wouldn’t be spring at # 
So each child brought a penny to school. We took # 
money and sent to the Perry Picture Company for s# 
of their beautiful colored bird pictures, life-size. Thé 
we cut out, and with the aid of some pins, cunningly hidde 
we perched our birds about among the branches of 0 
tree, and among those above the blackboards. Ii? 
were beautiful bluebirds, fat robins, gorgeous golden ori0# 
a red-headed woodpecker, who braced himself agall 
his tail upon the tree-trunk, a saucy blue-jay, a brillil 
cardinal, a pair of catbirds, a flicker, a meadow-lark 
her family, some barn swallows (whose home we pi 

(Continued on page 193) 
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Ethical Culture Schooi, New York City 


Contest ‘Letters 


Prmary;Epucation offers a prize of $2 each month 
for the best_letter on a specified subject. 


Subject for June: “A New Way to Review.” 
Letter due by March 15. 


Address all contest letters or letters of any kind about 
arithmetic to 
MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Care of Primary EpuCATION 
50 Bromfield Street 
Boston, Mass. 


What Arithmetic Shall be Re- 
quired in the First Grade? 


There appears to be a number of divergent ideas re- 
garding formal arithmetic teaching in the first grade. 

One group of educators holds that it is not necessary 
for children to understand the various number combinations 
in order to memorize them. They contend that, since 
these facts are to become mere matters of rote in the 
end, it is, therefore, a good plan to commit them to memory 
blindly, without thought of their meaning; and that in 
this way it is possible to teach the number facts to very 
little children, who will thus have more time later to 
devote to other subjects of the school curriculum. 

Another group believes that even first grade children 
can reason out the number combinations if they have 
proper objective help; that having some arithmetic in 
the first grade makes the second grade work easier; that 
the children like to study abstract number; and that it 
makes splendid seatwork. Hence they feel that our first 
grade courses of study should have as a requirement a 
certain amount of formal arithmetic. Some of them would 
like to have the addition combinations to 10 or 20; others 
would follow the Grube idea of taking up the numbers in 
sequence. But in general they believe in a definite re- 
quirement. 

There are others who believe children to be so unevenly 
developed on coming to school that it is a mistake to 
require mastery of formal number knowledge in the first 
school year. If every child must learn certain facts before 
proceeding to the second grade, much time must be used 
by the teacher in drilling those children whose conception 
of number awakes slowly; while, six months or a year 
later, these same children could do the required work in 
a short while. They feel also that from the teacher’s 
point of view, waste of time is not the main reason for 
objection; she must often realize that children who are 
hammered at first in this unpleasant way easily come to 
dislike arithmetic and to consider it difficult, and that it is 
contrary to psychological law to force upon immature minds 
abstract truths which they are unable to grasp. In addi- 
tion to the question of immaturity, there is a feeling that 
formal arithmetic should wait until the children have at 
least made a start in learning to read. Professor Suzzallo 
says on this point, in his monograph “The Teaching of 
Primary Arithmetic.” 


It is a ‘airlf general opinion that arithmetic should not be thrown 
upon the school-beginner along with the other heavy burden of 
learning to read. Learning the mechanics of reading is quite the 
most important part of the first school year, and the addition of 
another language—for such number is— would overburden and 
distract the child. Hence a commonsense distribution of burdens 
and tasks, regardless of questions of child maturity, would delay the 
formal systematic study of arithmetic a half or a whole school year. 


There are thus three general ideas regarding first-year 


arithmetic: one that children should be taught mechani. 
cally and without appeal to the reasoning process; another 
that children are able and glad to reason out mathematica] 
facts at an early age, and it should therefore be required 
of them; and the third that all children are not so able, 
and it is therefore a mistake to make abstract work 4 
requirement for every first grade child. 

The writer holds to the last of these views. In her 
opinion there should be no required work in arithmetic 
for the first grade. That is, it should not be necessary 
for a child to master certain combinations or concepts in 
order to advance to the next grade, which is what the 
word requirement:implies. This is not to say that there 
should be no mathematics at all, but only that it should 
not be required of every child. 

What should, in her opinion, be required is a variety 
of concrete experiences with number groups, in such a 
way as to interest children in pure number and make them 
feel the need for mathematical knowledge, after which it 
can so easily be given. 

An example will show what is meant. A part of my 
own first grade class last year became fascinated by a 
game which they called Color Dominoes. It was played 
as follows. A group of children sat on rugs with a box of 
dominoes. I chose the captain for each group. He dealt 
the dominoes (which had colored backs — the reason for 
the name) leaving a small pool to draw from. The child 
at his left then put down any domino, adding the spots 
upon it orally, as “4 and 2 are 6.” The child at his 
left then chose from his set a domino having either a 4 
or a 2, and matched it to one end or the other, adding 
orally the two numbers which were then the ends, as (if 
he added 2 and 7 to the 2 end), “4 and 7 are 11.” A 
child who failed to give his answer correctly was ordered 
by the captain to take back his domino and could not play 
until the turn had come round to him again. The game 
continued thus until one child was “out.” He was then 
declared the winner and a new dealer gave out the dominoes 
again. 

(I introduced this game, with many others, with the 
definite purpose of interesting my class in mathematics.) 

Occasionally one of the teachers in the room joined in 
the game and the children soon noticed how much more 
quickly we knew the answers than they, who had to count 
spots every time. I offered to show them a “trick,” which 
would help them out. Then we had a formal lesson in 
mathematics. I wrote on the board the doubles from 
1 + 1 = 2to 10+ 10 = 20, and taught the children to say 
them rapidly, “1 and 1 are 2, 2 and 2 are 4,” and so on. 
This I told them was necessary to know the “trick.” 
The memorizing of the doubles, that important key to 
addition took only a short time. Then came the “trick,” 
which I introduced something like this: 

“When you have a domino like 6 and 7 you have only 
to think of the double just below it, which is 6 and 6. 
How much are 6 and 6? How much are 6 and 7? 

“Now take 9 and 7. What double shall we think of? 
Yes, 7 and 7 are 14. Now climb up —8 and 7 are 15, 
9 and 7 are 16.” 

So we went.on with illustrations until a number of the 
brighter children knew the “trick” and could apply it to 
their game. 

We helped them to use their new key. Some children 
developed such an interest that we made number cards 
and played the regulation drill games with them. The 
majority learned all the addition to 10 and 10, a few learned 
part and others took no interest and seemed indifferent. 
These last we did not coerce and drive. They left the 
first grade atid advanced to second without knowledge 
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ff addition. So were immature, others remarkably 
advanced in reading and other work. 

In other words, those who were ready for abstractnumber 
were helped to learn; while those not yet ready were not 
jrilled to exhaustion because of formal requirements. 

This, I think, should be the manner of arithmetic teach- 
ing in the first grade and possibly in the second grade also. 
Children should be given stimulating experiences and 
pelped to the mathematical knowledge which naturally 
ows out of them; but abstract number knowledge 
should not be required of them unless they are interested 
and mentally ready to learn. 

What arithmetic should children be taught in the first 
ade? Almost anything in which they are interested 
and for which they have need. 

What should be required? 
nothing — if failure to learn is going to mean disgrace and 
ck of promotion. 

In my opinion formal number in the first grade takes 
more time than its value warrants, and while it often 
should be taught, it should not be demanded from each 


and all. 


The opinion of a number of other teachers is given below — 


in the contest letters. 


CONTEST LETTERS OF THE MONTH 


Subject — What JArithmetic Shall be Required . 


in the First Grade 
I 
(Prize Letter) 

In considering what arithmetic shall be taught in the 
frst grade certain basic principles must be followed: 
That number is a measure of quantity; that concrete work 
is especially suited to the little child; that the child learns 
most readily what he does himself; that usage of what he 
karns is the best stimulus to progress; and that his number 
problems should be natural, such as would occur in his 
daily life. 

The ideal of number work in the first grade should be 
that the child shall do his mathematics in real situations 
where he must not only calculate but also act in doing so; 
is in dividing a school-garden strip-into a number of single 
lots; in measuring strings for a doll’s bonnet; in folding 
paper according to dictation; in the measurement of a 
toy house; in the arrangement of a Thanksgiving table; 
ina class donation of a Christmas box to the poor; in 
m actual visit to the Zoo; in a co-operative tea-party; 
n the purchase of Thrift Stamps; in a trolley trip, and so on. 

But in a year there would not be sufficient time for the 
number and variety of situations necessary to impress the 
sufficient number of arithmetical facts. There must there- 
fore be some abstract and drill work. Also, provided the 
thild gets a sufficient number of situations to develop his 
mason, and understanding of how to calculate, a certain 
amount of abstract work will prove a good balance, it 
ill suit his simplicity and will impress arithmetical facts 
tiectively. It isa mistake to think that abstract work is 
msuited to the little child. The little child revels in a 
trtain amount of it, for in it he must attend only to the 
poblem presented without any diverting accessories. A 
trtain amount of drill work and pure manipulation of 
hgures is helpful, stimulating and encouraging to the child. 

At the end of the school year the little child in the first 
gade should have acquired the following portion of arith- 
netic and arithmetical ability: 

Count to 100. 

Count to 100.by 10’s, 5’s, 2’s and 3’s. 

Write numbers to 100. 

Write Arabic figures well. 

Spell numbers from one to ten. 

Write Roman numbers from I to X. 

Know the addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion facts of numbers from 4 to 10. Drill work in 
the same. Play number game to have these facts 
impressed in an interesting and pleasant manner. 
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Facts OF NUMBER 4 


2+2=4 2X2=24 
1+3=4 4x1=4 
3+1=4 2x4=8 tof 4 = 2 
4—1=3 3X42 12 
4—2=2 4+1=4 tof 4=1 
4—3=1 4+4= 1 
4—4=0 8+4=2 
12+4=3 


Express any number of facts in the following variety of 
ways: 

Show it concretely with objects. 

Draw it. 

Originate a story using it. 

Give the oral solution of a story containing the number 
facts. 

Express it in figures. 

6 Write it in words. 

Apply it in an actual problem of his own life or in a 
problem obtained through one of his classics parallel- 
ing life, such as “ Mother Goose” or “Peter Rabbit” 
or “Red Riding-Hood.” 

8 Know it rapidly, at sight, or on demand. 


or Who 


~ 


ILLUSTRATION OF VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 


1 @@ @@ 60060 

2 @@ : 66 - 0600 

3 If James contributed two red apples to our feast and 
John contributed two yellow apples, both boys gave 
four apples. 

4 If there were two yellow candles at one end of the 
table and two yellow candles at the other end, how 
many candles had we on our table? 

If there were two yellow candles at one end of the 
table and two yellow candles at the other end of the 
table, altogether we had four candles on the table. 

5 2+2=4 

6 Two apples and two apples are four apples. 

If each child has a two-foot space at the blackboard, 
how many feet is it across the blackboard space of 
two boys? Make your strip of paper long enough 
to extend across the two spaces. @i§.. 

Learn cent, nickel and dime. Use actual coins and paper 
coins in playing store. 
Learn pint, quart and gallon. 

measure it, etc. 

Learn 7 days are one week. 

Learn 12 inches are 1 foot. Know 3, $ and } by means 
of inches and by use of circles. Use with numbers 
up to 12: as, 3 of 6 inches is 3 inches. 

Simple problems in rapid addition, as: 

3 


Make lemonade and 


m bo 
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LAURA F. KREADY 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Il 


Much depends upon the individual children as to the 
amount of arithmetic that should be taught in the first 
grade, for all classes are by no means average classes. 

Children should never be forced to learn facts that are 
beyond their comprehension, for they will not retain them 
and the work will have to be repeated in the second grade. 

Most of the work should be oral. Average first grade 
children should be taught to count to 100 by 1’s, 2’s, 5’s 
and 10’s. Combinations of numbers, whose sum does not 
exceed fifteen, may be taught. Then the subtraction facts 
as the inverse of addition may be taught. 

Problems, involving the use of plus, minus, times and 








Finished Poster 


division, should be worked out with objects. Roman 
numerals may be taught to twelve. 

Teach the reading and writing of numbers to one hundred. 
Teach the inch, foot, yard and all the denominations of 
money below one dollar. 

A great deal of drill work should be done. This must 
be varied to keep up child’s interest. One day each week 
may be devoted to counting, one to number stories, one 
to flash cards of combinations, one to number games and 
one to written work on board. 

MarTHA H. Moore 


(First Grade Teacher) 
Kerrville, Tenn. 


Ill 


As much arithmetic should be taught in the first grade 
as the activities of the children demand. Number concepts 
should be limited to those concepts that are gained through 
experience. 

Certain courses of study require a specific amount of 
number work to be done each year by all children in grade 
one. For example, reading and writing of numbers to 
five hundred is often recommended. 

Specific, yes, but not practical. ‘Would it not be better 
to let the number of the child’s home or the number of 

ges in his favorite story-book determine what numbers 
. should learn to read and write? 

Likewise, counting, spacing, grouping, comparing and 
measuring should parallel the child’s experiences. The 
addition and subtraction combinations with all their possi- 
bilities shall be emphasized because they cater to the 
child’s needs probably oftener than other number facts. 
It is unusual if the needs of a first grade pupil require a 
knowledge of combinations beyond those of the numberjten. 

This equalization of numbers and activities provides for 
much correlation with other subjects. In addition to being 
concrete and flexible it gives the little people in grade one 
a knowledge of abstract numbers without conscious effort 
on the child’s part, thus paving the way for their work 
in ote It is impossible to estimate how much 
ari ic is learned incidentally when a perfect balance 
of activities and numbers is maintained. 

To make arithmetic function as it should in grade one 
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this balance of experience and numbers must be kept in 
the foreground. 
Mary SPARKS 
Higginsville, Mo, 
IV 

I am a teacher of a primary room, that is, it is termed 
such in a city. I have the second and third grades, hoy. 
ever. I have taught the first grade for several years, hence 
my letter will be confined to what arithmetic shall be 
required in the first grade. 

The children in the first grade are just beginning t 
want to see and know things and there is no better place 
for them to learn than from their arithmetic, or numbers 
as we call it to the little tots. 

Every child in the first grade should learn to count 
100 by one’s, up to 20 by two’s,and possibly to a hundred 
as all children think they have accomplished “wonders” 
when they can count 100. They should also learn to 
write numbers up to 20 and learn all number combinations 
up to 10. 

I find the rapid number drills help so much. Use the 
cards by flashing them around the board and let the childreg 
write the answers or play games which call for the number 
combinations. Any subject used in connection with games 
always appeals to the children. 

Then use objects! objects! objects! — for the child 
takes in so much through the eye, and seeing the object 
makes the work more real. 

We all know that “Seeing is believing,’ even with the 
small children. 

MINNIE E. PRICE 
Kosse, Texas 
V 

Every subject in the school curriculum has gained its 
place from a definite need of the social group. To decide 
what arithmetic should be taught in the first grade, a 
study of the six-year-old child should be made and from 
his stock of experiences learn what is needed to best fit 
him for his place in his environment. At least it would 
help solve the long debated question as to whether or not 
we should have any formal arithmetic in this grade; for 
such a study shows that the beginner has need of, uses 
and is interested in number ideas. The teacher who 
tries to link home and school sees in arithmetic a splendid 
opportunity to bridge the gap. In his everyday life, in 
probleis of play, home purchases, the child. has learned 
something of fraction idezs, measurements, money values, 
and has gained ideas of size and weight. Days, weeks, 
cents, dimes, pounds and a host of others are familiar 
words. Perfectly true, I hear some say, but all this must 
b- zought in incidentally. Such teaching so easily becomes 
_ccidental and perfunctionary that I have not much 
sympathy with its advocates. To help the child organize 
this store of facts and supplement it where needed is work 
for the first grade teacher. Therefore I think work in 
measuring (teaching) fractional ideas, one-half of a unit 
and one-half of a group of objects should be found in the 
course of study. 

In other lines, what one is capable of grasping seems to 
be the measure of work presented. I think it a very 
good standard to use in first grade as well. A six-year-old 
child is interested in learning to count and write numbers 
and is able to master the combinations in addition and 
subtraction. 

In the first half of the year I teach them to read and 
write numbers as well as count to 100 and to memorize 
the forty-five combinations in addition. In the second 
half we count by 2’s, 3’s, 5’s, 10’s to 100 and learn the 
subtraction combinations through 10. And if this work 
is presented through games, spirited drill and plenty of 
opportunity given the child to apply his number facts, 
at the end of the first year the child will be well on his way 
to accomplish the ends of arithmetic. 

A. D. JACKsoNn 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Kate Mann Franklin 


(For directions see September issue, page 441) 
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The Friday Afternoon Story Hour VII 


Alice E. Allen 


Little Stories of Belgium 


First Week 


Knitting “Belgium stripes” of all the odds and ends of 
gay wool you can find, don’t you think about the babies 
they are to keep warm? Don’t you wonder about what 
kind of homes they live in? What kind of a country? 
Of course you all know that the great War turned the 
whole country into a battlefield and that there were count- 
less babies, and fathers and mothers too, who hadn’t 
homes of any kind. But do you know what Belgium was 
like before the War? Get out your map and see what a 
little country it was among the big strong ones of Europe. 
How do you suppose it came to be there, all by itself? 
Why hadn’t some of the bigger, stronger countries made 
it theirs long ago? 

When you come to read, as of course some day you will, 
all the long and wonderful story of little Belgium, you 
will see that almost from the first it was too strong and 
independent to stay forever under the rule of any country. 
And you will understand, too, why even this last terrible 
War hasn’t been able to wipe it off the map of Europe. 
You will be sure that it is always going to stay there, for 
all the world to see and admire —a strong, sturdy, hard- 
working little sister among the other countries. 

Long, long, long ago, this same little Belgium was a 
part of what was then called the Frankish Kingdom. 
No one had ever thought then of such a country as Belgium, 
or of Germany, or even of France. But of course the land 
was all there, with its rivers and lakes and plains and 
mountains and forests. And there were cities, too, and 
little towns. 

One man after another ruled the country. Many of 
them weren’t made to rule countries at all and did all 
sorts of foolish things. They went to war with other 
countries, whenever there was the least reason for war, and 
sometimes, it seems to us, when there wasn’t any reason 
at all. They lost a little of their domains or added a 
little to them, just as they were always doing in those 
long-ago days. 

Some of these early rulers, of course, did things so 
great that they are still remembered. You will read 
about Pepin; about a Charles who struck such heavy 
blows at his enemies that he was called Charles Martel, or 
Charles the Hammer. Then you will read all about 


Charlemagne and his wars with the countries round about, 
most of which resulted in great victories for him. You 
will like to know what a good, wise ruler he was, how he 
loved books and learning and had a school for himself and 
his court in his own home. 

You remember “The Arabian Nights,” don’t you, and 
Haroun-al-Raschid? His court was in Bagdad, you know, 
and he and Charlemagne became friends. And what do 
you think Haroun-al-Raschid sent Charlemagne for a 
present? An elephant—an enormous elephant named 
Abul-Abbas! He; was brought all the way from Bagdad 
to Aachen, where Charlemagne then lived, and was a part 
of his household for eight years. 

There were she famous things done in long-ago days, 
too, of which we read even to-day. We are told that for 
hundreds of years the country was defended by a famous 
body of archers, so carefully and well that it could not be 
invaded. And we read of a battle called “The Battle of 
Golden Spurs,” so named because, after it was over, great 
numbers of golden spurs were picked up from the field. 

Before little Belgium was even dreamed of, great wars 
were taking place on its soil. And those early people were 
learning through much hardship and suffering to be brave 
and fearless and strong. 

By and by, as we read, we come across some names we 
know — such names as Louvaine, Antwerp, Brabant and 
Flanders. The last name is known by all of us, big and 
little, to-day, because it is the name of a great battlefield 
where many of our own soldiers have fought with English, 
French and Belgians, for liberty and all that liberty means. 

After awhile the different provinces, with these names 
and others, were united. A little while before Columbus 
discovered America these provinces came under the rule 
of Austria. 

After that, the provinces that were some day going to 
be Belgium went from one country to another and had a 
very stormy time of it. Whether they were ruled by what 
was then Spain, or Austria, or France, they couldn’t be 
quite conquered. There was something in them, you see, 
that wasn’t all Spanish, or all Austrian, or all French, so 
finally they came to a name of their own — BELGIUM. 
Then for awhile Belgium was united with Holland and 
called The United Kingdom of the Netherlands. But 
this didn’t work very well, either. 

Belgium was tired of being the battlefield where the 
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different countries of Europe fought out their many quar- 










rls. It was tired of being ruled now one way, now an- 
other, by this, that or the other country. 

So in 1830 it decided to take its own little place in the 
world. It unfurled its own Flag — you know it well now, 
in its place with the Allies’ Flags — three vertical stripes, 
black, yellow and red. 

It had a King of its own — Leopold I, uncle of that great 
and gracious Queen, Victoria of England. At his death 
his son, Leopold II, ruled Belgium. And at his death, 
Albert became King. You all know his face—it is 
the face of a real King, not of a tyrant. It is strong and 
determined and full of unconquered youth and courage. 
You know how, in this war just ended, his country gone, 


his people scattered and suffering, he never gave up. - 


Commanding his own brave troops, he went to war, like 
the kings of olden days. And it is said that should Belgium 
become a republic to-day, like France and our own United 
States, the people would choose as their President their 
beloved King Albert. 

You know its Flag, you know its King — do you know 
the national anthem of Belgium? It is called “La Bra- 
banconne.” It was written by the poet-actor, Jenneval. 
You will find it in next month’s issue. 


Second Week 
WHEN WAR CAME TO BELGIUM 


East, west. 
Home is best! 

This little couplet, which we know so well we supposed 
it was ours, is said to have come from Flanders itself. 
Probably not even in our own country of homes is there 
such love of home-life as there was — and is — in Belgium. 
Already we read, before there has been time to rebuild 
their towns or to find what is left —if there is anything 
left — of their little homes, the Belgium people are hurrying 
back home. 

Perhaps in 1914, when the great War came, there wasn’t 
anywhere in all the world a quieter, busier, happier place 
than this same little Belgium. Its King and Queen and 
their royal children were everywhere loved. Its great wars 
were seemingly all over. It had good laws. It had 
flourishing schools. Its cities hummed with mills and 
factories. Great ships filled its harbors. Its summer 
places, like Ostend, were full of gay tourists. It had 
wonderful old churches and museums full of priceless 
pictures and treasures. It had countless farms, broad 
— of flax and grain and great gardens of vegetables and 
Tuits. 

And what were its people—rich and poor, big and 
little — doing that day when afar off, but coming nearer 
and nearer, sounded the terrible footsteps of another War? 

The big cities, of course, were busy doing all the things 
a big city does every day. Shops were full of people. 
Markets were gay with the colors of fruits and vegetables 
ieaped high in the stalls. Docks were crowded with 
ships showing the flags of many countries. 

In some of the cities the lace-makers were busy. You’ve 
tead, perhaps, “Our Little Belgian Cousin.” If so, you 
know little Helda and how she went to visit her aunt and 
lear to make lace. It was such hard work that she cried 
over the first lesson. But she kept trying, you know, 
until at last she could make the beautiful stuff all by 
herself. 

In many parts of Belgium, the day that War came, 

e was made ~—lace so fine and fragile, showing such 
wonderful patterns, that you’d almost think fairy-fingers 
made it instead of human. But human hands were doing 
it—thousands of them — hands big, middle-sized and 
little, some not much bigger than yours. 

Much of it, of course, was being made in the lace factories. 
But in many homes there was the pillow, resting on its 
lable; there were the many, many little threads and the 
fying bodkins. Lace was being made — lace of all kinds — 
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by the yard, perhaps to trim the petticoat of a princess or 
the Queen’s handkerchief; lace by the piece, for a wonderful 
bedspread for a palace bedroom, or for the whele gown of 
some royal baby soon to be christened. a 

In the pleasant country-places, lace was being made 
out-of-doors. If I were going to make lace, I should want 
to make it under the blue sky on a summer day, so that 
the flying clouds and the tree-shadows and the blowing 
grass and flowers could suggest the patterns. 

And as they worked, that day, out in the sweet summer 
weather, the lace-makers sang softly to themselves an old, 
old song, called “Song of the Lace Makers of Flanders.” 
It is said that wherever you hear this song, you can hear, 
too, the sharp click, click, click of the busy bodkins as they 
fly back and forth across the pillows. 

In some of the towns, that day, I think there were gay 
tournaments of archers. They made bright spots of color 
in their green jackets and caps or bonnets, with their 
nodding feathers. 

There is a pleasant, sleepy old town in Belgium called 
Namur. Perhaps a féte of some kind was going on there, 
too — there often is. This, like our own county fairs, 
brought in the country people for miles around, in their 
gay colors and big caps, to have a holiday. 

Over their heads were colors, too. As you looked along 
the streets, there seemed to be a chain of pretty flower-beds 
growing in the air. It is only that in this delightful old 
city every lamp-post is made into a flower-bed. Just below 
the lamp, or lantern, is a little round basket of wire about 
three inches across. These baskets are planted with hardy 
flowers. Red and yellow nasturtiums, pink geraniums, 
trailing ivy and clematis nod and wave to each other over 
the heads of the nodding, laughing crowds of people. 

Outside the towns floated the great slow barges, with 
their brightly-painted rudder-poles. These barges were 
real homes, you know. Families lived in them — busy 
women, scrubbing and baking and mending; children 
playing and laughing, and a dog or a cat, maybe, peacefully 
sleeping in the sun. 

In Antwerp, when atmosphere, clouds and wind are just 
right, the evening is called a “sunset evening.” Back of 
the city the sky hangs up its canvas and the sun, wind 
and mist paint a picture on it in gorgeous colors. Some- 
times great buildings seem to rise there, sometimes there 
is a pageant. Do you suppose on that day when War 
came to Belgium banners flared on the sunset sky, with 
marching hosts of soldiers? 

So everywhere on that day people worked and played 
and laughed and sang. Men delved and dug in the great 
coal mines of the “Black Country.”’ Children played and 
fed their household pets. Some of them helped in the 
fields and the dairies. Some of them drove the faithful 
Belgium dogs through the city streets and along quiet 
roads with milk and fruit and vegetables. 

On pond and river stately swans glided. And water- 
lilies, like tired children, closed bright eyes and were 
rocked to sleep in little white cradles. And so War came 
again to Belgium. 


Third Week 
THE BELLS OF FLANDERS 


“Ding, a-ling, a-ling! Clash! Clang! Ding, dong, 
ding, dong!” Over and over and over, year after year, 
from their belfries ring out the beautiful bells of Flanders. 

All up and down Flanders, you know, clear and strong 
against the pink of dawn, the blue of noon, and the gold 
of sunset, rise its belfries. 

In one of them — the eight-sided stone belfry of Bruges — 
lived a little blue-gray pigeon. Of course, there were many 
other pigeons about the belfry beside this particular little 
blue-gray one. But perhaps because he had finer hearing, 
or a tenderer heart, or for some reason that no one knows, 
it was to him the great bells told their stories. 
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{Bell Tower, Bruges 


He couldn’t remember a time in all his life when the 
bells hadn’t been good friends to him, when they hadn’t 
talked to him. Sometimes their voices were low and 
sweet and sometimes wild and loud, but always, always, 
they said something to him. 

The bells were very, very old. And before them there 
had been other bells, and before this belfrv there had been 
another, and before that, another. 

Now, belfries weren’t built, the old bells said, just to 
make homes for birds, nor even to make homes for bells. 
Long, long ago, when the cities of Flanders were big enough 
and strong enough to be free and independent, they told 
the world about it, by building a belfry. And in the belfry 
they hung bells — bells to warn the people in danger and 
to rejoice with them in times of great joy. 

The bells talked much of those far-off days. Once there 
had been a wooden belfry there, they said. It had burned 
and its bells had crashed down, breaking the vaulting of 
the roof below them. 
® One of the old belfries had had a wonderful spire. It 
had lifted like a pointing finger up, up, up, for forty-five 
feet. And on its top was a figure of St. Michael, sixteen 
feet tall. His foot rested on a dragon, which was fifteen 
feet long, and in his hands he held a floating banner and 
a cross. 

;7 Some of the towers had been struck by lightning. The 
tower in which the little blue-gray pigeon rested had taken 
one hundred years to build. 

“Watchmen used to climb the steps of the tower,” 
the bells said, “to watch the plains of Flanders for enemies. 
You know for yourself, little pigeon, how far you can see 
on a clear day. Not a single horseman could come across 
these plains without being seen.” 

Sometimes the bells told stories of other bells in other 
towers. : 

“We have heard travelers speak of a wonderful chime,” 
they would say. “Some think it is even clearer and 
sweeter than ours — but that could never be.” 

And of course the faithful little pigeon knew in his 
heart that in all the world no chime of bells could be 
clearer or sweeter than his own. 

“Tt is a famous old chime, though,” one of the bells 
would say quietly. “It stays in a belfry hundreds of 
years old. There is a great golden dragon on it, and it 
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is told that it came from Constantinople in the days of the 
Crusaders. One of the bells has a name all its own. | 
have heard that on it are written these words” — 

(Then all the bells would say the words in a soft 
monotone:) 

“T am Ronald, the bell. When I toll, there is fire 
When I ring — ah, then there is Victory in Flanders!” 

Whenever the bells said these quaint old words, the 
little pigeon’s heart leaped up, like a little bell itself. 

“Do you never ring for Victory?” he asked the old bells, 

“The days of war are over,” the bells would reply, 
“We rang for joy in 1830, when the Flag of Belgium was 
unfurled over its cities. Since then, there has been peace.” 

But the story the little blue-gray pigeon in the belfry 
liked to hear, best of all, perhaps, wasn’t about war or 
anything of the kind. It was about a poet who had stayed 
for awhile in the famous old city and walked its famous 
old streets. 

“He came from a country far over the sea,” the bells 
said. “A country called the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“He wrote a poem about the bells,” they told the pigeon, 
“Tt is so sweet and true and helpful, all the world knows it.” 

Then would come the happiest time in the little blue. 
gray pigeon’s life. For the bells, one by one, two by two, 
or all together, would ring out the poem. Some of its 
words the little pigeon knew by heart. 

Often when the other pigeons and even the little boys 
and girls who scattered crumbs for them, thought he was 
cooing away to himself, he was saying: 


In the ancient town of Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city, 

As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes, 
From the belfry in the market 

Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


So the quiet life in the belfry went on. Over and over 
and over the bells rang their changes. The pigeons hopped 
about and cooed and spread their pretty wings and made 
little flights here and there. 

Then, one night, rudely awakened from his sleep, the 
little blue-gray pigeon heard all the bells ringing wildly. 
In the changes he seemed to hear the tramp, tramp, tramp, 
of heavy feet; the clash of firearms; the battle-cry of 
men; and the wail of women and little children. 

And the little blue-gray pigeon knew that, once again, 
War had come to Flanders. 

For long days and weeks and months and years after 
that the bells were too sad to ring out their stories. The 
pigeons flew back and forth, back and forth. The little 
children did not scatter crumbs, now, for bread was 
scarce. 

“When will War cease?” the bells asked each other, 
as they rang slowly and solemnly. But no answer came. 

Until, at last, one wonderful day, when the skies were 
so blue and winds so sweet that it seemed there could 
be nothing so sad as War anywhere in the world — then, 
suddenly, wild and sweet from their belfry the bells pealed 
forth. The little blue-gray pigeon lifted his head and 
listened — and listened — and listened. 

What were the bells saying? 

“Victory! Victory! Victory!” All over Flanders the 
bells rang the one wonderful word. Big bells and little 
bells in city and town and desolate little hamlet — how 
they rang and laughed and danced and sang. Looking 
down from his belfry, the little pigeon saw the Flags of 
Belgium flying, black, yellow and red, in the sun. And 
with them was another Flag—of red and white stripes 
lit up with stars. 

Then the great bells in the belfry, still ringing “ Victory!” 
said in sweet undertones: 

“Tt is the flag of the poet who loved the bells and the 
birds and the children and all the sweet good things of 
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Flemish Citizens’ Dance 
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Directions 


For couples, who stand side by side. 


1 Advance in the following manner: 
Step forward with outside foot. 
Bring inside foot behind outside foot. 
Step forward with outside foot again." 
Point inside foot (hopping on outside foot). 
Place inside heel on ground, toe raised (hopping twice 
on outside foot) (2 bars). . 
Repeat, beginning with inside foot_(2 bars). 
Repeat I, (4 bars). 


II The girl runs to right with six running steps, while the 
boy turns round in a small circle to right with six 
running steps (2 bars). 

The girl stands still while the boy runs up to her 
with six running steps (2 bars). 

The girl places her heels together and jumps to right 
and left alternately four times, while the boy who 
is behind her jumps to left and right alternately 
(4 bars). 


earth. It is the Flag of his great good country. It is 
the Flag of the Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA. It has 
helped to bring us the Victory!” 


Fourth Week 
A FAIRY STORY 


Let’s take a walk along one of the pleasant country 
roads not far from the city of Dinant. Not far off, you 
can hear the murmur of the River Meuse. But mingled 
with it, and growing shrill and strong above it, what 
strange screaming cry is this somewhere over our heads? 

Looking up and up and up, we see a great rock towering 
Over the road. We couldn’t climb up there, but if we 
could, we would find that sun and storm for many ages 
have worn great clefts in that rock, and made deep gullies 
and hundreds of cavities of all sizes and shapes. But 

where we are, in the road, about all we can see is a 
dark mass of wings circling round and round the crest of 
the rock. They are the wings of birds trying to get into 
their nests in the many rock cavities. 

Now the people round about call this rock “Crow’s 

.’ Of course these grown-up people, who do not 
believe in fairies, would tell you that these birds are just 
birds, and nothing else. But the fairies themselves, and 


The girl now turns round in a small circle to right 
with six running steps, while the boy turns to left 
and takes six running steps forward (2 bars). 

The boy stands still while the girl runs after him 
with six running steps (2 bars). 

Both children jump again as before (4 bars). 


III Face partner. 

Point right foot three times, hopping on left foot 
three times (clapping hands three times). 

Point left foot three times, hopping on right foot 
three times (clapping hands three times (1 bar). 

Repeat (2 bars). 

Place heels together. 

Clap hands once and point right finger at partner 
(1 bar). 

Repeat (1 bar). 

Turn round in a small circle to right, with three 
running steps (1 bar). 

Stamp right and left foot alternately three times 
(1 bar). 


all sensible folks, big and small, who do believe in them, 
know something else about them. I’m going to tell you 
the story in.my own way. Some day, maybe, you'll read 
it in “The Fairy and the Troubadour.” 

Once upon a time, there was a young man whose father 
wanted him to go into the Church. But the young man, 
himself, didn’t want to go into the Church. He wanted 
to be a poet. Now in those far-off days, being a poet 
didn’t mean writing verses and having them published in 
a book for people to read. It meant going about the 
country from place to place and castle to castle, singing 
your own songs to your own music, maybe. 

Many of the songs were all about love and war. And 
of course, being sung out-of-doors, many of the sweet 
wild out-door things got into them and made them very 
sweet and wild indeed. 

Poets of this happy sort were called Minstrels or 
Troubadours. And this was the kind of poet this young 
man in the story was. He just couldn’t help singing the 
songs in his heart. So in spite of his father’s wishes, he 
started out. He wandered along the quiet country roads 
and at many a grand old castle he sang his songs. 

One day, on the banks of the now famous Meuse River, 
he saw a lovely little sprite. I don’t know whether she 


(Continued on page 177) 
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The Rich Woman and 
Poor Woman 
A Flemished Fairy Tale 


()' a cold winter night, thousands of years ago, St. 


the 


Peter took one of his occasional walks on earth. 

Toward nightfall he knocked at a rich peasant’s 

deor. The farmer’s wife was busy making pan- 
cakes in her cozy kitchen. Her little chubby baby was 
watching her as she poured the batter into the frying-pan. 
She spied the stranger through the window and said to 
herself, “This fellow is attracted by the good smell, but I 
do not waste my pancakes on strangers.”’ She sent the 
beggar away, wishing him God-speed. 

He went on his way, and presently arrived at a mud 
cabin, where a poor widow lived with her six children. 
On hearing the old man begging her to have pity on him 
for God’s sake, she opened the door and bade him stay the 
night in her little hut. ‘Night is falling,” she said; “it 
is bitterly cold, stay with us and you shall have my bed- 
room. I will doze in a chair near the fire.” The stranger 
gratefully accepted her offer, and after having supped, 
retired to bed. 

Before leaving the next day, he thanked the good woman, 
and said to her, “Listen, little mother: as you welcomed 
me in your house, I give you a wish; ask anything you 
like and you shall have it.” The good woman thought at 
once of an unfinished roll of cloth which her dead husband 
was weaving a little before his death. Without further 
hesitation she answered, “My good man, as you are so kind 
and so powerful, grant that the work which I begin the 
first thing in the morning may continue all day.” “It shall 
be as you wish,’’ said the stranger, as he bade her good-bye. 
Her six children accompanied him to the outskirts of the 
village, where they bade him God-speed. 

Very early the next day the busy little woman began to 
measure the piece of cloth, which was about twelve yards 
long. Marvelous to relate, she measured and measured, 
and she found that when she had measured a certain length 
of cloth the pattern, texture and designs changed. She 
then cut it off carefully and rolled it up, and thus as the day 
advanced she had rolls of cloth of every imaginable shade, 
design and material. They filled the whole cabin to the 
rafters; there was scarcely room to move. Her children 
were huddled together in one spot, staring open-mouthed 
as she went on measuring. The neighbors came to say 
good-day, but the cloth blocked up the door; it was with 
the greatest difficulty that they succeecled in“ squeezing 








their heads through the crack. Others on tiptoe wer 
craning their necks to gaze in amazement through th 
window, which was half hidden in cloth. By midnight sh 
had.sufficient cloth to supply ten villages. 

The wonderful news soon spread abroad, it was the 
wonder of the hour. When it reached the ears of the mean, 
rich peasant woman, who had turned the old man » 
roughly from her door, she was disgusted with herself and 
did not sleep a wink the following night. She thought out 
innumerable plans to repair her mistake. She could not 
come to a decision and she had to patiently await the 
return of the stranger. ‘‘Probably he will return next 
year,” she said; “‘a year soon passes.” 

It was Christmas Eve. The peasant woman was again 
making pancakes and she looked up from time to time to 
see if the old man appeared. Presently she saw him coming 
through the gate. Before he had time to knock, she opened 
the door, welcomed him in and gave him a seat near the 
fire. “This time you must stay the night with us,” she 
said; “it is too cold and too dark to go farther.” “Thank 
you, my good woman,” said the stranger, “but I still have 
a long way to go to-day. I only wanted to ask the way.” 
“No, no,” said the peasant, “you must certainly stay, you 
cannot be better cared for; draw up to the table and eat 
some pancakes; it will do you good and to-morrow you 
can go as early as you like.” There was nothing more to 
be said. A chair was drawn up to the table; the man was 
obliged to eat and drink. At bedtime they showed him 
into the best bedroom. 

The next day the stranger thanked the woman and her 
husband and said good-bye. He had already reached the 
gate, when he said, “Woman, I can give you nothing in 
return for your kind hospitality, but I grant that the first 
work you undertake to-morrow will last all day.” Then 
he went on his way. 

The woman was overwhelmed with joy. “To-morrow 
we shall be rich,”’ she said to her husband. “TI shall be 
more cunning than my neighbor; I shall count money all 
day. I shall not waste a minute; I shall get up at mid 
night, for before daybreak I must make some bags to pout 
our fortune into.” 

All that night she never closed her eyes; on the stroke of 
midnight she sprang from her bed, and seizing the scissors 
she began cutting out the bags. But strange to say, she 
cut and cut until all the stuff was in fragments. Try as she 
would, she was obliged to go on cutting; she seized linen, 
shirts, sheets, tablecloths, napkins, handkerchiefs; even the 
window curtains did not escape. Then it was the turn of 
the wardrobe. Throwing it open, she took out her hus 
band’s wedding suit. “Look!” she said, as she cut off his 
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coat-tails, “these will make two more bags. Here are 
strings for the bags,” she added, snipping off her best 
bonnet strings. She went on cutting without a pause. 
By night she had cut up everything but the clothes she was 
wearing. Her husband looked on at this terrible scene, 
howling with rage, while his wife sighed and cried with 
yexation. There was nothing left; her husband only man- 
aged to save the shirt he was wearing by running up the 
stairs as midnight struck. 

The news of this disaster spread like wild-fire far and 
wide, but no one pitied the woman. 





The Story Hour 


(Continued from page 175) 


floated to him on a sunbeam, or glided down the river in 
a water-lily boat. Maybe she stepped out of a tree, like 
a dryad. Anyhow, there she was, her eyes blue as the 
bluest flax-flower that ever grew; her dainty little face 
framed in a cloud of soft hair. The real sunbeams hidden 
there couldn’t make its gold any brighter, and the real 
breezes frolicking there couldn’t make its waves any fairer. 
Of course the poet fell in love with her at once. And when 
he sang to her the love-song that welled right out of his 
heart at sight of her, she fell in love with him, too. 


So the fairy-maid and the poet-youth were married and ~ 


set up housekeeping at once in one of the caves of a great 
rock not far away. 

But alas! the fairy-maid, listening to the: poet’s songs, 
had forgotten that she was a fairy. And being a fairy, 
she had to leave him and go back to fairy-land to a great 
meeting of the Fairies there. This meeting, held in the 
early spring of the year, was most important, because 
at this time must be chosen a Queen of the Fairies. 

So with many tears the fairy-maid left her lover, prom- 
ising to come back soon. He watched her disappear. 
And he went on singing his songs near the great gray rock 
which was their home. 

Once in Fairy-Land, the maid found great excitement. 
Who should be the Queen? Would the fairy-maid take 
it? She was the fairest of all the fairies. But—a far- 


_ away look in her blue eyes — the fairy-maid shook her 


little head. She did not want to be Queen. 

Forming a ring about her, the fairies gazed at her in 
amaze. And they saw the new brightness in her eyes and 
the new roses in her cheeks, and they knew at once that 
she loved a mortal, and that she had left her heart in 
her new home in the great gray rock. 

How should they punish her? They thought and thought 
and talked and talked, leaving their Queen unchosen. 
And at last they decided on the punishment. Then and 
there, where she stood, in the center of their fairy-ring, 
they turned tke lovely gold-haired fairy into a black crow. 

Her voice, which had been like a chime of flower bells, 
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became hoarse and shrill, and then they banished her 
forever from Fairy-Land. 

Poor little fairy-maid! She was very unhappy. As 
fast as her two black wings could take her, she flew back 
to earth. But what would her beautiful poet-lover care 

+ for a black crow? 

Weary and frightened, she flew toward the great gray 

rock. On its crest she saw another black bird. At sight 
of her, he spread his wings and swept forward gladly to 
meet her. And she knew at once that to make her punish- 
ment complete, the fairies had changed her lover into a 
crow, too. And in this ‘very way they had made it no 
punishment at all. 
. For, of course, they loved each other so well, that each 
one found the other just as beautiful as ever. And to each 
the other’s voice was just as sweet as ever. This is one 
-of the wonderful things love does, often, you know. 

They built a nest in one of the cavities of the rock. 
And there they lived happily ever after. And the good 
folk, who believe in fairies, say that all these crows that 
still wheel and scream about the old rock are, really and 
truly, the great, great, great, great grandchildren of the 
poet and the fairy-maid. 





The Candle Border 


Lynda Ramey 


In this time of conservation we can use to such an ad- 
vantage the richly colored pages of old magazines. The 
Overland furnishes a whole candle border. The bright 
candles, the black holder, the yellow flame and the bit 
of fire from the word, Overland, when in red. The 
discarded war posters are also good. As candles and 
holder are conventional they furnish instructive and in- 
teresting arithmetic lessons. 

Material from both sources mentioned make beautiful 
assorted Easter eggs for basket. 





Conservation of Paper 
Verna Holmes 


Have pupils inquire and search about home for old memo- 
randum books, note-books, order blanks, and even advertise- 
ment note-books, to use as spelling paper or for arth- 
metic scratch paper. If you had planned to have spelling 
booklets with attractive covers, have each pupil arrange 
as many pages as*desired of the same size (anda v 
tiny page will do for the lower grades,) and then find a 
cover which is appropriate to the season, or better still, 
let the pupil design and color the cover himself. Fasten 
pages together witha metal clip, or tie with ribbon,’ cord 
or raffia. 


——— —— 
(Gc) Sameaanss 
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An Action Story 


Bertha L. Swope 
Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


HE Action Story is, unquestionably, the ideal medium 
for presenting to children of the first and second 
grades, their gymnastic exercises. It makes a 
strong appeal to the child’s imagination, the culti- 

vation of which is so important in_his education, and if 
arranged scientifically, with regard to the use and ex- 
ercise of all the child’s organs and muscles, it constitutes, 
in the pleasurable form of play, a well-rounded gymnastic 
lesson, and the response one gets from the children is grat- 
ifying indeed. They love to imitate the actions of their 
elders — to play policeman, to act as fireman, or to model 
after mother’s house-keeping — so that} these activities 
should supplyjthe material for our physical exercises for 
these little folk. And the material is so abundant that 


this sense of rhythm, as the motions of sawing, sewing 
and sweeping in illustrations, for example, may be done 
to two-part music, the accent being distinctly marked 
and all down movements being executed on the accented 
beat. Children instinctively enjoy rhythm and it is possi- 
ible and profitable to spend some time on this phase of 
physical education, and the gymnastic story affords a 
most resourceful medium. 


The Little Housekeepers 


Nore When presenting, the teacher should make just enough of 
the story to get lively interest aroused, but should guard against using 
too much time in talk — remembering that the period is for en- 
ergetic exercise: not for story telling. 





each month may have a story that is suitable to that par- 
ticular season and activity. 

In March (or April) the children see the diligent house- 
keepers at home, busy with the annual spring house-clean- 
ing, so we quite naturally utilize that theme for our gym- 
nastic story for this ‘month. And be sure you will not 
fail to get enthusiastic response and’ splendid exercise 
for all the muscles of these little bodies. 

As supplementary to these stories and given along with 
them, should be the rhythmical exercises suggested by 
these stories, for the*€ultivation of their rhythmical sense 
is also of great importance. And, while the story is pri- 
marily useful for the energetic exercise it affords, the same 
activities may be given to music for the cultivation of 


1 We reach for caps and aprons and prepare for our 
spring house-cleaning. 

All stand in aisles and stretch arms upward, standing 
on toes. This is a good stretching exercise and should 
start the lesson. 

2 We skip over the house and throw open all windows. 
Skip round room several times and back to places. 

Make motion of pushing up on count “One,” lower 
on “Two.” 

3 Next we roll up rugs and throw them over the line 
to be beaten. 

Each row in turn bends forward and moves round the 
room, rolling an imaginary rug. Then throw over line 
on “One — Two.” 
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4 We beat the rugs. 

With one foot forward, strike out with right arm on 
“One,” draw arm back on “Two.” Repeat with left 
arm. 

5 We next sweep the rugs on the grass. 

Grasp an imaginary broom and swing the arms from 
side to side, moving forward in aisles four counts, then 
backward four. May be done to music. (See illus- 
tration 1.) 

6 We then climb the stepladder and take down the 
curtains. 

Raise the arms upward as if holding on to a ladder, 
then on counts “One — Two” raise alternate knees upward. 
Agood stretching as well as leg exercise. 

7 We wash and iron the curtains. Make the motions 
of washing as shown in picture by boys. Three part 
music may be used. 

Make motions of ironing as shown by the girls, in illus- 
tration 2. Use two-part music. 

8 We always find it necessary at this time of year to 
do some mending, so we sew up all the torn places and 
with our saws and hammers put every thing in order. 

Count “One — Two” and make motions of sewing. 
Shown by girls in illustration 3. 

We saw and hammer. Count “One— Two” as we make 
motions of sewing and hammering. (See boys in illus- 
tration 3.) 

9 We must not neglect our meals at house-cleaning 
time,so we bake a cake for dinner. Hold imaginary bowl 
in left arm and with right make motions of stirring vig- 
orously. Count “One — Two— Three.” 

10 We gather some flowers for the table. There 
must be some violets blooming in the garden. We skip 
round room, then stoop on one knee and gather imaginary 
flowers as we count “One — Two.” 

11 We have worked hard and are very tired little house- 
keepers, so we take deep breaths of the sweet spring air 
and sit down to rest. 

Face open windows and breathe deeply. Be seated. 





The Silver Lining 


Another sulky morning! 
Seems as if again, 

All dear sunshine scorning, 

The day would go forlorning, 
And then — more rain. 


But see! The sun is trying 
To drive the cloud away: 
Sun and shadow vying, 
Laughter wed to sighing — 
And, lo, the radiant day! 
— Frederick A. Whiting 
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A “Times” Tea Party 
Ida M. Titus 


This Exercise includes the times tables through the number ten. 

The verses may be used otherwise to help little beginners to remember 
their times tables in early lessons in number. 

CHILDREN REQUIRED — Ten little girls and boys. 

-CostuMEes — Dresses and suits appropriate for an afternoon chil- 
dren’s party. 

MATERIAL — One large baby doll—for the first child; one furry 
pussy-cat — for the second child; one clock face about twelve inches 
in diameter (for teaching time in school) —for the third child; one 
pair of skates—for- the fourth child; nothing for the fifth child; 
one clover leaf (cut out large from green cartridge paper and mounted 
on white paper to show up clearly) — for the sixth child; five bright 
new pennies—for the seventh child; nothing for the eighth child; 
one tray containing a little tea service, comprising tea-pot, sugar bowl 
and milk pitcher — for the ninth child. Also three small tables large 
enough to seat three children at each table, all facing the audience, 
nine kindergarten chairs, nine plates, ten cups and saucers, ten spoons 
and ten little cakes. 

ARRANGEMENT — The three little tea-tables are placed well toward 
the front of the stage, with just enough room between them for a 
child to pass through, between the chairs. The doll is placed on the 
first chair, beginning at the right hand of stage (when upon the stage), 
the pussy-cat on the second chair, and so on through the different 
objects given above, until the ninth child is reached, whose tray is 
upon the third little table. The ten plates, tea-cups and saucers, 
also the ten cakes, are on this third table. 


The children come out, each carrying his or her respective 
times table from the left hand side of the stage, walk in 
front of the tables, the first three halting in front of the 
first table, the second three in front ofthe second table, 
and the third three in front of the third table, thus making 
three little groups of three children. The tenth child is the 
“Little Hostess” who stands at the left hand side of the 
third table, ready to hand the ninth speaker the tray 
containing the tea service, after she has spoken her verse. 


Note Each times table is to be written in large figures on white 
cardboard, 12 inches long by 6 inches high, and is carried by the 
children respectively about chest high, being held with both ds 
at the bottom. 


The ninth or the tenth child, or both, may sing the song 
which directly follows the verse spoken by the ninth little 
one. 

Immediately after each one says the table, he or she 
steps back io his chair, placing thereon the times table and 
taking up his object, returns to his place again and recites 
his verse, continuing to hold his object all the time the 
others are reciting theirs. 


First child (says the first times table) 
1x 2= 2 
Then recites the corresponding verse 


My dolly’s eyes' are big and blue; 
I love the little darling true. 
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IDA M. Tirys 
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To school, so I shall not be 
late. 


Fyth child 
5 X 2 = 105 
, ; Then 
I own ten little active men; 
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Give’ me your nickel and I'l give you 
5 Five of my pennies, bright and new. 
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Exghh chdd 
am a ee 
An old rhyme says that this is true — 
Just listen while I say it through;® 


Qne, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to heaven. 


Neth child 
3X 3 = 9 
Two® is company, three is a crowd; 
But if on your birthday, you are allowed 
To invite three times three little friends in to tea, 
Why that makes a beautiful TEA Parry. 


Instructions for Reciting the Verses 


1 Point to the baby doll’s two eyes. 

2 Touch the front feet, then the hindones, as the words arespoken. 

3 The clock face is to be held square to the audience. The speaker 
bends the head right and left on the words “Tick-tock” each time 
they are spoken and points to six o’clock, at which time the clock is 
to be set. 

4 The skates are to be held in the left hand and the four pairs of 
wheels are to be indicated with the right hand. 

5 Before the child recites his verse, he must prove his “five times 
two are ten” table with his thumbs and fingers, thus: I have two 
thumbs (holding up these fingers and each pair of the following 
ones in like manner), two pointers, two long men, two ring fingers and 
two little pinkies. 

He then steps over to his chair and places the card upon it and 
returns to his place, ready to recite his verse. As he speaks it, he 
holds up his ten little men, twinkling them in a lively manner. 

6 Points to each one of the three leaves of the clover. 

7 Throws one hand forward toward audience on “give,” then 
pours the five pennies back and forth from one hand into the other 
two or three times. 

8 This child recites his first two lines, then walks away across the 
stage to the first speaker, and counts very slowly (walking backward) 
pointing to each one as he says (in turn), one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, etc. 

9 As the child says “Two,” she holds up two fingers on the right 
hand, and as she says “Three,’’ she indicates the number with the 
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left hand. On “Three times three,” she steps from her place a little 
way across the stage, and with a wave of the hand shows the children 
placed in three groups of three, herself being the third child in the 
third group. She then turns around a little to receive the tray on 
which the little tea service is in place, from the little “Hostess,” who 
after giving this ninth child the tray, steps by her side and either sings 
the song alone or in company with the ninth child. After the song is 
completed, she says: 


“And now let’s all have the Tea-party.”’ 

The children take their own chairs, except the “ Hostess,”’, 
and either hold their toys in their laps, or in the case of the 
skates, place them on the floor beside the chair. 

The Hostess now takes a cup and saucer in each hand, 
the spoons being placed in the saucers, and gives one to 
each child in turn in this way, and then gets the tray and 
makes belveve pour each one a cup of tea, while the children 
make believe take cream and sugar, stirring the tea in the 
usual manner. The Hostess places the tray on each table 
in turn, while doing the above. She now clears off the 
tray, placing it on the nine plates, and the little dish of 
cakes, and serves these to her guests. 

While the Hostess is busy the children must be encour- 
aged to hold some conversation with one another. The first 
child may say, “Santa Claus brought me this dolly”’ (if the 
time is ayéer Christmas), or “I hope Santa Claus will bring 
me a new dolly next Christmas,”’ to which the second child 
makes reply, “Oh, I don’t care for dolls, but I just Jove my 
little woolly pussy cat and I have a dear little lve kitten 
promised me, too — if mother will let me have it to keep. 
The third child leans way over the table toward the other 
two and says, in a stage whisper, “Say, what do you think 
we are going to have to eai, anyway, ice cream!”’ 

At the second table, the sixth child says, “Did you ever 
find a four-leaf clover? It’s awful good luck, you know. 
The fourth one says, ‘Well, you see, I skate everywhere I 
can on my ball-bearing skates, so I’m not looking for four- 
leaf clovers. I tell you, this is a dandy pair — just see the 

(Continued on page 191) 


An Acrostic 


Words by Alice E. Allen 
Music and Arrangement by Lois S. Bertling 


Pin the letters to the children’s dresses or blouses, so 
that their hands may be free. Let them enter the stage 
singly, running, skipping, or whirling to their places. When 
all are in place let th m recite in turn: 


Merry white snowflakes, 
Al! dancing by, 
Rollicking sunbeams, 
Caught as they fly; 
Hip and hurrah! what’s the fun all about? 
Woo and woo-oo, 
I haven’t a doubt 
Now is the time 
Dashing March Wind comes out. 


Then all sing the motion song. 


1 Sweeping motion with arms overhead. 

2 Beckon toward ground with all fingers. 

3 Point, first downward and then upward. 

4 All but H catch hands in couples and whirl. 
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Games for March 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


The bluff March wind came whirling along, 
Before the peep of day, 

He flew o’er the fields and whistled a song, 
As he dashed and danced on his way. 


With a shout he tossed the lingering snow, 
And the tiny brooklets set free. 

He called to the sun, ‘‘Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho!” 
What a merry March wind was he. 


Then he dashed through the forest, and called to the trees, 
“Wake up! ’tis time to arise.” 
He laughed at their cry, ‘‘ We freeze, we freeze! 
We must wait for warmer skies!” 


He blew the snow clouds from on high 
As he sang aloud, in glee, 

He whistled to all, ‘‘Good-bye, good-bye!” 
Such a f olicsome wind was he.” 


Talk with the children about the effects of the different 
‘winds. Compare the weather conditions of March with 
‘those of the past months. Encourage the children to 
notice and report the changes of nature transpiring all 
about them. Especially talk of the work of the winds, of 
their names, of the weather they bring. 











The Windmill 


Explain carefully that trees, kites, flags, etc., are blown 
iin an entirely opposite direction to that from which the 
wind comes. As a help in this use the following: 

Four children represent the winds. They each stand 
in right positions, north, south, east and west respectively, 
and each in turn flies away over the room when called by 
the children. Each continues -his flight in the proper 
direction as the children finish repeating the stanza ap- 
propriate for that particular wind. One child or all the 
children may repeat the first stanza. 


“Ah! the morning is gray 
And what kind of a day 
Is it likely to be?” 
“You must look and see 
What the chimney tops say.” 


“Tf the smoke from the mouth 
Of the chimney goes south, 
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’Tis the north wind that blows 
From the country of snows: 
Look out for rough weather, 
The cold and the north wind 
Are always together.”’ 









At the second stanza the north wind rushes forth a 
blows imaginary smoke toward the south. 







“Tf the smoke pouring forth 
From the chimney goes north, 
A mild day it will be, 

A warm time we shall see: 
The south wind is blowing 
From lands where the orange 
And fig trees are growing.” 











Here the south wind chases northward the imagin 
smoke as children all clap. 


“But, if west goes the smoke, 
Get your water-proof cloak 
And umbrella about: 

Tis the west wind that’s out, 
A wet day you'll find it: 
The east wind has always 

A storm close behind it.” 


At the words “ ’Tis the east wind,” the child representing 










that wind flies out and drives smoke to the westward. Durin 
lowers, 
“But, if east the smoke flies, d flies 
We may look for blue skies: ¢ WINC 
Soon the clouds will take flight, The © 
’T will be sunny and bright. 
The sweetest and best wind 
Is surely that fair-weather 
Bringer, the west wind.” 
The west wind takes his turn chasing imaginary smokt 
or different children may represent the smoke and be chas¢t 
away in the proper direction. 
Here is another wind game which the children alway 
enjoy. 
fies several children to represent trees. They stan 
a little distance apart and with upraised arms represtl — 


the branches. Another child is chosen to represent & 
wind. He flies swiftly through the woods, calling outs 
he runs with arms extended and waving slightly: 


whist 
After 
ing tu 
“Oh! I have just now waked up from my sleep, 

I say, “ Now for a frolic, now for a leap! 

Now for a madcap galloping chase! 

I’ll make a commotion in every place.” 


As he comes around an imaginary corner, the trees sw# 
as he passes by them. The other children or the “ Winé 
himself may sing or repeat: 


“T am the wind, 
And I come very fast; 
Through the tall wood 
I blow a loud blast. 


“Sometimes I am soft, 
As a sweet, gentle child; 
I play with the flowers, 
I’m quiet and mild, 
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The following words are easier for the very little children= 


“Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I. 

But when the leaves hang trembling, 

The wind is passing by. 


“Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you. 

But when the trees bow down their heads, 

The wind is passing through.” 


Windmill Games 


I 


Four or eight children are chosen to form the arms er 
sails of the windmill. Four join right hands, crossed at 
right angles. If eight children are used, the other four 
clasp the left hands of the first four by their right hands. 

Now as the wind blows, the sails move around while the 
other children sing: 










































. Wind Blowing Through the Trees 


" wer —_ out so loud “See the windmill how it goes, 
at once I can roar, While the wind so swiftly blows; 


If you wish to be quiet, Always turning round and round, 
Close window and door. Never idle is it found.” 


“T am the wind, 


And I come very fast; II 
Through the tall wood ; ; , 
I blow a loud blast.” Two children stand back to back to form the windmill. 
-esenting They raise and lower extended arms, alternately, to repre- 
ard. [During the second stanza he hovers over imaginary Sent the arms of the windmill. All the childrenfsing: 
lowers, then at third and last stanzas he roars loudly 
d flies swiftly away again. Allow the child representing “The wind must blow to turn the mill, 
he wind to dramatize the lines for himself, if possible. Or else it will stand still, stand still. 
The other children sing while the wind is blowing: The wind must blow to turn the mill, 


Or else it must stand still. 
“See the trees all in a row, 


Gently swaying to and fro; “The corn makes meal, the meal makes bread, 
Hark, the wind is rising now, That all the children may be fed. 
And the trees before it bow. The wind must blow to turn the mill, 

y smoke . ; ; Or else it will stand still.’’ 

eda ‘How their creaking branches sound, 


While the leaves are scattered round; Several pairs of children may represent a number of 


Now, the passing storm is o’er, 





f 
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n alway Quietly they stand once more: windmills at the same time | 
a Instead of a child representing the wind, the children | 
sent tage to sometimes imitate the sound of the wind by humming ) 
g out agg Whistling. | | 
After the wind has gone away the children like to sing, i 
ing tune of “Happy Greeting to All.” | 
leep, ; it 
a “Which way does the wind blow, t 
-And where does he go? | 
eHe rides o’er the water, ‘| 

And over the snow. 

“wal “O’er wood and o’er valley, 1 


And over the height, | 
Where goats cannot traverse, 
He takes his quick flight. 


“He rages and tosses, 
And bare is the tree, 
As when you look upward 
You plainly may see. 


“But from whence he cometh, 
Or whither he goes, 
There’s no one can tell you — mY 
There’s no one that knows.” ~ Arms of the Windmill 














Ideas to Try 


Teaching Pupils to Copy 


Accurately 
Albion U. Jenkins 


Principal Public Schools, Paterson, N. J. 


N a recent bulletin published by the Bureau of Research 
and Efficiency of Kansas City, the results of tests 
made in that city show that the coefficient of cor- 
relation between the ability to copy accurately and 

general school achievement is very high. It was found 
that the pupils who did excellent work in copying did ex- 
cellent work in other subjects, while those who did poorly 
in the copying test did poorly the rest of their school work, 
with a few exceptions. 

A test in any school or class will probably reveal the same 
facts, unless undue emphasis has been placed upon copying 
work to the exclusion of other work. In rooms where 
teachers are strong, the work done in copying is excellent, 
while in rooms where the teachers are weak and careless, 
the exact opposite is true. 

These facts should raise the importance of copying clearly 
into consciousness and inspire teachers to devise methods 
by which the quality of copy work can be improved. A 
little device tried in my own school a short time ago brought 
excellent results. 

A stanza which the children had learned, so as to be 
able to write it from memory, was called for one day by 
the principal. The pupils wrote it willingly. As soon as 
the papers were completed, they were collected. As the 
work done was not very creditable, the following scheme 
was suggested for further study. 

The stanza was copied on the board and studied by the 
pupils under the direction of the teacher. They noted the 
various characteristics of the stanza, indentation, capitali- 
zation, punctuation and spelling, when necessary. The 
pupils then copied the stanza on paper. When finished, 
the pupils compared their work with the model on the 
board and corrected their mistakes, which were quite 
numerous. As much of this work as possible was done by 
the pupils, but the teacher pointed out the mistakes which 
the pupils did not find. In this way each pupil discovered 
and studied /is own mistakes. 

All felt certain now that they could write the stanza 
correctly from memory and were given an opportunity to 
do so. The stanza was written in a few minutes and the 
model on the board again exposed to view. Corrections 
were made as before, and the pupils were given another 
chance to write the stanza from memory. Again the model 
was exposed and comparisons made. But few mistakes 
were made by a class of thirty pupils, most of the papers 
being correct. ’ 

Comparative quantitative results are not given, as the 
teacher can get such figures for her own class easily if 
interested. 


Reason for the Method 


The work as originally done was poor because of the 
small attention that was paid to the errors of the pupils. 
Mistakes, if discussed, were a general matter, and pupils 
felt responsible for everybody s mistakes rather than their 
own. Their attention was not focused on their own work 
as much as it should have been. 

By permitting the pupils to copy the stanza and correct 
it themselves, they gain a clearer recognition of the stanza 
than could be otherwise possible; and the oftener the 
stanza is studied and copied, the clearer will be the pupil’s 
mental picture of it. 

} After a few such lessons, the pupils will learn to dis- 
criminate more closely as a result of the practice, and it will 
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not be necessary for them to copy the stanza and correg 
their errors more than once or twice. 

The material for copy work should consist of prose a; 
well as poetry. {t will not be necessary to memorize ey 
exercise, but it is certain that a clearer perception will hy 
formed every time the pupil is required to write accurately 
from memory. And, furthermore, as Briggs says in his 
“Reading in the Schools,” since imitation is the basis of 
originality, one cannot be expected to add anything cha. 
acteristic to his own copy until after he has imitated tw 
or more copies. 





A Phonic Game 
W. Pulford 


Like all primary teachers, I have more than one clay 
in the room. Here is a game that I have devised for phoni 
drill, that a class can play by themselves, while the teacher 
is teaching another class. 

I have a number of kindergarten chairs in my room, but 
— I had them, I let the little ones sit in a circle on the 

oor. 

Max, who is now able to read, sits in the center, with 
a box of colored papers on which are printed the phonic 
words to be reviewed. He passes the box to Clara. | 
she cannot read what is on her card she returns it to the 
box and the next one has a chance. 

After I am finished with the lesson I have been teaching, 
I find that Margaret is very proud of the six cards she has 
won, which she may take home to Mother. 


Learning the Spelling Lesson 
Evelyn L. Taintor 


I heard a pleasing exercise in learning the spelling lesson 
in Grade 4, the idea of which could easily be adapted to 
any grade. The spelling words were on the front board 
and were spelled through and pronounced in concert at first, 
to be sure each child knew what they were. 

Then the first child in the first row spelled the first word 
in the list. The next child went to the blackboard and 
wrote it, the children in both cases standing so they could 
not see the spelling list. If any child in the room hear 
or saw a mistake he jumped to his feet. If several stood 
up the first one was given the chance to correct it. This 
kept the rest of the class alert to see and hear and was 
a sure means of assuring accurate attention to the words 
on the board. Sometimes a word written or spelled cor 
rectly would be called incorrect by some child who had 
failed to visualize the word aright, but this only added 
to the interest of the lesson. 

The exercise went with such a snap that the list of words 
was gone through this way several times during a shot 
period of time. The written spelling lesson which followei 
showed a large percentage of correct papers. 





The Refugee Apron-dress 
Lynda Ramey 


From a discarded and otherwise useless shirt may b 
made the nicest little garment for some dear little orphat. 

Can’t we take the trouble? Have a shirt shower # 
just get the children interested, the shirts will come. The 
work up so easily that even the younger Juniors can 
them. 

These are shipped now as Standard Red Cross garment 
so that you may make your own pattern. 
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Arithmetic Device 


Lynda Ramey 


The plan of having their own score seems to appeal to 
children and is certainly a “First Aid” to the monoto- 
nous tables. The cards should be of durable cardboard, 
using ink. The cardboards on which tailor’s samples are 
glued are splendid (the samples making excellent quilt 
material; Junior work). 

The tables of X, +, and of are used, each on separate 
card, out of regular order. The answer to each must be 
ut down as numbers are put down, to avoid, so far as 

ible, that counting up. 

Each child takes a space at the board, writes his name 
and previous score. All answers correct count 50. Each 
one wrong counts off 5. A final score, as 500, is designated: 
each tries to reach it first, and they will learn those com- 
binations that trouble them. When one reaches the 500, or 
any number selected, there is a fresh start with fresh in- 
terest for all. This may be varied by allowing the first 
two winners to look over other work until five or more 
finish, then all begin over. With a little practice you 
can look over a child’s work as they come to you for a 
card and a new card handed in exchange is signal that 
all is correct. If section is too large to work all, divide 
into shifts, making each responsible for another’s work. 





Birthday Cake 


Gertrude B. Hoyt 
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Directions 


Fold paper for plate, 
cake and candles. Cut 
on black lines. To color: 
Cake yellow; frosting 
pink, candles pink, flame 
yellow. Mount on dark 
paper. 





CAKE 
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Arithmetic Journeying 
Lynda Ramey 


When number work or arithmetic grows tiresome or 
dull we go somewhere. Each board space has the name 
of a town written above, beginning with the home town. 
The teacher is the ticket agent, the passengers line up for 
tickets, going from one town to another if they have no 
error in whatever work their tickets calls for: a table, 
subtraction, etc. 

We go from our town to a nearby city, putting on names 
of all flag stations, and the children are so disgusted when 
they must get off near home or at a very small place. By 
getting off they write their names underneath the station 
where they made a mistake and take their seats to watch 
for other mistakes. When many are traveling we have 
conductors, inspectors and the like from among those who 
reach the city. 





Primary Devices 


Hallie Carlson 
FOR THE COUNTRY SUBSCRIBER 


Phonics Review 


I cut a disk about five inches in diameter from firm 
colored paper, and cut out a small center. I wrote the 
letters on small circles of colored paper, the circles slightly 
larger than the circle in the disk. I fastened them together 
to the disk so the letter was framed in the central opening and 
slipped them around as the children named the sound. We 
called it the “ Peek-a-boo” game, and they enjoyed seeing 
which sound would “peek” next on its blue, green or pink 


paper. 
Seat Work — Color Envelopes 


I arranged squares of different colors and pasted them 
outside of the envelope with the name of the color written 
under it. Inside the envelope I placed the same colors in 
squares, with the names on separate slips. They matched 
the colors and slips by referring to the envelope, and soon 
learned the words with no special effort. I also made 
a large color sheet (white paper with colored circles in a 
design) and the children copied it on a smaller scale, cut- 
ting their own circles, and pasting them on a sheet of white 
paper, using the same arrangement. 


Their First Reader 


I made rather small charts with the picture of some ani- 
mal, apple or flower in colors, and a few short sentences 
written under it. Then they made one using a cardboard 
model to draw around, and colored pencils to fill in with. 
When several had been made they were fastened together 
and called a reader. They read the lessons with great 
interest and admired their books when finished as children 
always do their “own work.” 


Blackboard Devices 


Sketch a boat with a load of review words, and see who 
can sail the boat safely by pronouncing every one. Use 
the same plan with a large pail, picture of a cup, row of steps, 
barrel of apples, bunch of grapes, a lake of fish, etc. 


Writing 
A little book of different colored leaves fastened together 
for their “very best” writing brings good results. 
Number 


Cut an opening in a rectangular piece of paper made 
double, and slip up and down a single slip,with the number, 
so one figurefappears7in the window. * 
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A Baseball Drill 


Elva M. Parker 
Supervisor of Physical Training, New Bedford, Mass. 


Formation 


Three rows with from six to twelve in a row. A larger 
group may be used by forming in rows of six or nine. The 
first row to the left is the pitcher, second or middle row is 
the batter, third or last row to the right is the catcher. 
It is more effective to have a row of all one sex. The 
batters may be boys and the rest, catchers and pitchers, 
girls; or any other arrangement may be made to suit the 
number of each sex available. 


Music 


The best and most appropriate music is the chorus of 
“Take Me Out to the Ball Game.”’ Any other music in 
the same time may be used. 








The movements represent those of pitcher, catcher and 
batter in an ordinary baseball game. Eight counts will 
catry a movement through once. Only the row of batters 
have bats. A wand may be used for a bat. 


Pitcher 
Count 


1 Step back with left foot, arms bent, holding ball about 
ten inches in front of chest. 

2 Turn body and look over left shoulder toward first 
base, bringing right arm near right shoulder in 
throwing position. Left arm remains bent across 
body. 

Step back on right foot (into pitcher’s box), hands 
holding ball in front of chest again. 

4 Throw all the weight onto the right leg, bending the 
right knee slightly. 

5 Turn body to right, looking over the right shoulder 
at third base, right hand brought back of shoulder 
in “throw” position, left arm across body. 

6 Throw ball at catcher with a quick movement forward 
with the right arm, and bring the left arm back, 
passing the side of the left leg. 

7 Catch ball from catcher by clapping own hands 
together once. 

8 With a quick’ jerk, pull down visor of cap with left 

hand and bring right foot up to left. 


Catcher 


Count 
1 Close the fist of rightfhand tight and hit imaginary 
glove on left hand, with a quick punch. 
2 ye: ae fist in glove, squat until sitting on 
eels. 


3 Stretch arms forward in front of knees and move 
them slightly from side to side, at the same time 
shaking the head, to represent signalling. 

Continue in the same position held in third count. 

Raise arms higher to about shoulder level and nod 
head, signalling pitcher to throw the ball. 

Stand up quickly and pretend catching the ball by 
clapping own hands together once with a loud clap, 

7 Throw the ball back to pitcher, bringing the left arm 

back and the left foot forward. 

8 Bring left foot back to the right and stand with hands 

at’ sides. 


oo Cf 


meee 


Batter 


Count 


1 Raise right foot forward about a foot high, swing bat 
down to the left and hit sole of shoe on the inside 
with bat. 

Swing bat back about two feet and hit shoe again, 
This represents knocking dirt from cleats of shoes, 


bo 


3 Swing bat to the left and up to ordinary batting 
position. 

4 With a quick jerk pull visor of cap down with the 
left hand. 

5 Feint a strike by swinging bat forward. 

6 Strike! Swing bat forward and step forward with the 
left foot. 


7 Recover to position held on count three. 
8% Hold the same position. 


All the players face front. The batters lunge to the 
right and place wand on floor, to be used later. While the 
chorus is played through once they all take the pitchers’ 
movement through four times. 

The whole group then takes the movements of the 
catcher. 

The middle row now lunges to the right and recovers bat. 
The movements of the batter are then taken, the first and 
third rows taking it without a bat. 

Now the music has been played through three times. 

The group now having taken three movements face 
each other is the following manner. Left hand row, or 
pitcher, faces the middle row, middle row, or batter, faces 
the pitcher; right hand ‘row, or catcher, faces the pitcher 
and steps a little to the right, in order to see the pitcher 
and to stand back of imaginary “home plate.” 

Now each row executes its own movement, playing with 
one another as in baseball. The players whistling during 
the last movement gives an added effect. 

, Care must be taken to have the movements executed on 
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the proper count, otherwise the order and sequence of the 
play will be incorrect. ' 

A costume may consist of a white middy and dark skirt 
for the girls and a white blouse and dark trousers for the 
boys. Caps of a uniform shape, in imitation of baseball 
caps, may be made of white cambric. A red, white and 
blue band may be placed around cap. 

This makes an up-to-date drill for children’s Red Cross 
or War Charity entertainments, because of the popularity 
of our American game. 

The entrance and exit may be made effective by having 
the children march three abreast, whistling “Yankee 
Doodle,” preceded by a boy carrying an American Flag. 





Fancy Steps 
Grade 4 ° 
P<. 


Nors This may be done in the class-room or as a hall exercise. 
If done in a hall, arrange class in either four or six parallel lines — 
partners side by side about two feet apart. 


First Exercise (Hands on hips) 


1 Step to the left. 5 Step to right. 

2 Bring right foot up to left. 6 Bring left foot to right. 
3 Rise on toes. 7 Rise on toes. 

4 Sink heels. 8 Sink heels. 


Repeat, starting with right foot. 
Repeat, taking a forward step. 
Repeat, taking a backward step. 


Second Exercise 
Like First Exercise, only bend both knees well outward 
instead of rising on toes. 


Third Exercise 
1-2 Step forward left and point right foot. 
34 Step backward right and heels together. 
1-2 Face to left. 
3-4 Face front. 


Fourth Exercise 
1-2 Step sideward left foot, point right. 
3-4 Step sideward right and heels together. 
(Nore Face to left 1-2, to front 3-4.) 
Face to left in place — 4 counts. 
Begin with right foot. 
Face to right — 2 counts (in place). 
Face to front — 2 counts. 


Fifth Exercise 
1-2 Step backward left, foot point right. 
3-4 Step on right foot and heels together. 
Face to left — 4 counts. 
Begin with right foot. 
Face to right — 4 counts. 
Siath Exercise 
1 Step to left. 
2 Bring right foot behind left so that right toe rests 
against left heel, and bend knees outward. 
3. Step to the right. 
4 Heels together. 
Face in place to left — 4 counts. 
Repeat with right foot. 
Face to right —4 counts. 


Seventh Exercise 
Chord on piano. Face partners. 
1 Take partner’s left hand and step toward partner 
with left foot. 
2 Bring right foot behind left and bend knees. 
3 Step back with right. 
4 Heels together. 
Walk around partner — 4 counts — to partner’s place. 
Repeat, taking right hand and starting with right foot. 
Walk around partner — 4 counts — back to place. 
(Continued on page 191) 
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“Returning Soldiers Will March with 
Tooth Brushes as Well as Guns.” 


HE Scholars in the great School of the World 
War learned the value of clean teeth — and 
learned it so well that they bring it back with them. 
The headline above appeared in a recent article in 
“The Cure,” one of the several papers published at 
various hospitals to keep up the spirits of returned 
wounded men. 


You can make good use of this interest in care of the teeth 
to impress the lesson on your pupils. Possibly you can get 
a returned soldier or sailor to tell your classes how well 
Uncle Sam looks after his boys’ dental health. If not, you 
probably can find a magazine picture taken in camp show- 
ing the bright smiles which, in Europe, have made American 
soldiers famous for their clean teeth. 








Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream helps instruction, too. 
Its delicious flavor encourages children in {the habit of 
daily care because, with it, they like to use the tooth brush. 


Colgate’s is a safe dentifrice—cleaning the teeth thor- 
oughly, as a dentifrice should, but without the presence of 
risky drugs. You can conscientiously recommend it to 
your pupils, just as you can profitably make it your 
personal choice for your own daily use. 
” We regret that we cannot offer trial tubes as in 
past years, but for the present recent Govern- 
mental conservation measures make it impossible. 


COLGATE & CO., New York 
Established 1806 
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Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp 


Ida E, Roger 


Arranged for third grade pupils who are completing the second 
term of the third year work. One sage? day should be presented 
for both oral and written composition dri 


Part I 


1 Long, long ago when the world was young, there lived 
a little Persian lad by the name of Aladdin. The boy was 
very poor. His father was dead and Aladdin’s mother 
eould keep only a small home in the big city where her 
husband had been a tailor. When the lad was about fifteen, 
a strange visitor came to interrupt their quiet lives. 


2 On this day Aladdin had been playing in the city 
streets as usual. A stranger approached him. The man 
was a scheming magician who had come from Africa for 
ene purpose. He was planning to trick the boy according 
to directions in certain books of magic. Success was an 
important thing to the magician, for through Aladdin alone 
eould he secure secret wealth which he was seeking. So 
the dangerous man of magic spoke most kindly to Aladdin. 
His plan was to first gain the boy’s friendship. 


3 “Are you not the son of Mustapha?” exclaimed the 
trickster in his most deceitful voice. The man knew this 
through books of magic which he had studied. He feigned 
doubt only to make the boy believe in him. Aladdin 
stared at the man. Then he answered, “Mustapha was 
my father but he is dead.” 


4 “Was this same Mustapha a tailor?” continued the 
man. He pretended to be extremely excited. The boy 
began to wonder who the stranger was and why he was 
asking such questions. The magician began his story, 
for he saw the boy was interested. “I am your long-lost 
uncle,” he said to Aladdin. He put his arm on the boy’s 
shoulder. The crafty magician then explained how Mus- 
tapha was his own brother. One minute he mourned 
because of Mustapha’s death. The next moment he pre- 
tended to rejoice because he had found his nephew. 


5 Of course Aladdin believed the cunning story. He 
took the stranger home to his mother. The magician wept 
as he told his tale and asked questions about his brother. 
Finally even she was convinced. Then the African secretly 
laughed. He knew he had succeeded in the first part 
ef his wicked plan. 


6 The pretended uncle did many things to make the 
boy and his mother glad of his visit. He promised great 
things. He bought fine clothes for the lad. He gave the 
boy money. He offered to start Aladdin in business. 
Then one morning the boy set out with his uncle to look 
for a place where they could open a shop. His mother 
smiled happily as they left the house. She was thinking 
how soon Aladdin would be a man of business and how 
wonderful it was that the boy’s uncle had at last found 
them. 


7 The magician wandered all over the city and then 
led the way far out into the country. Aladdin did not 
realize how far they had gone. He was too happy to 
notice that he had been walking hours and hours. At 
last they came to the mountains. Then the magician 
stopped, for he Had come here with a purpose. “Gather 
some sticks for a fire and I will show you something won- 
derful,” he said to Aladdin. The boy did as he was bid. 


8 When the fire was blazing the magician took some 
powder from his girdle. He threw it into the fire and said 
some magic words. The earth trembled! It opened! 


Before them lay a flat stone with a brass ring in the middle 
Aladdin stared in wonder! 


9 The magician began to tremble with joy. He wa 
succeeding in his quest! This was a proof of the truth 
of the books of magic! He could scarcely wait for Aladdip 
to carry out the part it was foretold should be done by 
the boy. The magician hurriedly spoke: “Do exactly a 
I tell you, for beneath this stone lies a treasure which is ty 
be yours.” 


10 Aladdin followed the magician’s directions. H, 
grasped the rings. Then he said the names of his fathe 
and grandfather. The spell that the African cast did no 
fail. The boy lifted the immense stone with great ease! 
When it was removed, he discovered it had concealed steps 
leading deep into the earth. 


11 “At the bottom of the steps you will find a door,” 
said the magician. Then he described what Aladdin was 
to do. The boy was to descend the steps and go out 
through the door. He was next to pass through a hal 
which led into a garden of fine truit. The magician 
directed him to go into this garden in search of a lighted 
lamp set in a niche. Aladdin’s task was to secure this 
lamp and give it to the African. 
the man passed a magic ring on the boy’s finger. The 
ring was to guard him against evil. 


12 The boy descended the stairs and opened the door 
He found himself in a room divided into three halls. He 
did not forget the magician’s warning and was careful 
not to touch the walls with his clothes. He shuddered 
as he remembered that instant death would be the penalty 
if he failed to pass through untouched. Straight on into 
the garden he went. There he found everything the 
magician had foretold. The lighted lamp stood in the 
niche. The boy put out the light, emptied the oil, placed 
the lamp in his waistband and started back. 


13 He returned through the garden. It was then that 
he discovered that the trees bore precious stones instead 
of fruits. What looked like white fruits were pearls, others 
bore rubies, others amethysts or diamonds or emeralds or 
turquoises. He loaded himself with as many as he could 
carry and returned to the top of the steps. Here he 
called to his uncle, “Lend me your hand to help me out.” 


14 “Give me the lamp first,” hissed the magician. 
Now. Aladdin was afraid he would drop the fruit, so he 
did not obey. He asked again only to receive the same 
impatient answer, “Give me the lamp first,” repeated the 
African. . 


15 When the boy refused, the magician flew into 4 
great passion. He threw some powder into the fire. He 
muttered some magic words. The immense stone rolled 
back into place and Aladdin was trapped within. Then 
the cruel man left Persia and returned to Africa, for he 
believed he could not get the lamp. 


16 Aladdin found himself in darkness. He was greatly 
frightened, but decided he must immediately get out 


through the garden. He groped his way down the strange 


stairs. The door would not open! He cried pitifully and 

wondered what else could be done. He thought of his 

mother waiting at home. At last he clasped his hands » 

prayer. Immediately a rushing noise broke forth. A 

genie stood before him! The boy’s fingers had rubbed the 

magic ring and the ring had summoned the genie. 
(Continued om page 190) 


With these directions’ 
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THIS IS A SPECIAL INVITATION 


idle From P. G. Holden and Associates 











- To all Superintendents and others attending the Superintendents’ Division, N. E. A. 
truth @2 at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, February 24th to March Ist to visit the Agricultural 
addy §2 Extension Department of the International Harvester Company, Sixth Floor, Grant - § 
: #2 Park Building, 624 South Michigan Avenue, one block south of Congress. 
’ a We are anxious to meet you and explain our plans for helping Normal Schools, County Superintendents, 
City Superintendents, All Educators, Teachers and Pupils everywhere. 

You will want to become familiar with our Visual Method of Instruction. 


Our method for Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture. 


Our new Stencils which enable children to make their own charts. 


You will particularly want to see our large number of booklets and other Jiterature on Agriculture, Live 
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al Our new Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, and Moving Picture Films. 
Jor,” Stock, Home Economics, Sanitation, etc., especially adapted for supplementary reading. 
n was All those and much other material have been prepared for the purpose of helping you. They are all at 
O out your service—are furnished FREE, except the actual cost of transportation and handling. 
a hall We will be waiting at our Booth at the Congress Hotel to direct or escort you to our rooms. 
= If you can’t come, write us. 
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: INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY (Inc.) 
c 
The Agricultural Extension Department 
3 P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
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Aladdin and His Lamp 


(Continued from page 188) 


17 The creature inquired, “What will you have? I 
obey the one who rubs the ring!” “Deliver me from this 
cave,” sobbed the breathless lad. Immediately he found 
himself in the open field where the fire had been kindled. 
Never before had the fields looked so beautiful to him! 
Never before had the sky seemed so blue! And never 
before did he make such haste in reaching home! He 
cried for joy when he was once more with his mother. 
Then he told her his story and showed her all the wonderful 
fruits which he had saved from the strange garden. Next 
he asked for food, for he was faint with hunger. Then 
it was his mother’s turn to weep. “We have neither food 
nor money,” the poor woman sobbed. 


18 “Let’s sell the lamp,” suggested Aladdin. It was 
dull and dirty so his mother immediately began to clean 
it. To their astonishment a monstrous genie appeared! 
“What wouldst thou have?” he thundered. The boy 
beamed and shouted, “Bring us something to eat.” The 
genie disappeared! Almost instantly it returned with rich 
food on silver dishes. Then it vanished as quickly as it 
had come! The wonderful lamp was therefore not sold 
and by means of its magic Aladdin and his mother lived 
together happily for several years. 


Part II 


i9 Aladdin soon became accustomed to having what- 
ever he wished. The genie continued to furnish whatever 
was demanded and Aladdin naturally enjoyed the wonder- 
ful power which the lamp gave him. The young man 
denied himself nothing. The habit of having whatever 
he thought of grew upon him. This strange power made 
him expect to accomplish any plan which occurred to him. 
The listless boy had become an adventurous youth who 
dared plan whatever he chose. 


20 One day the Sultan proclaimed a message through- 
out the city. The shutters on each house were ordered 
closed that the princess might ride through the city and 
not be seen. Aladdin was now too adventurous to obey 
this demand. He determined to see the ruler’s daughter. 
He peeped through the blind. Just as the beautiful girl 
raised her veil, she passed the house where Aladdin was 
anxiously waiting behind the shutter. 


21 The youth saw her face, which was always veiled 
to the outside world. He watched her ride by and then 
finally disappear in the distance. The whole world seemed 
different to him. He now had an aim in life. He went 
to his mother and confessed what he had done. He tried 
to describe how wonderful the face of the princess was. 
Last of all he added, “Mother, I am determined to marry 
her!” 


22 It was necessary for her father to be approached. 
It was also necessary that Aladdin’s parents should first 
announce his wish. As his father was dead, he begged 
his mother to help him. Finally the son succeeded in 
securing her promise. She set out for the royal palace 
with quantities of the jewels Aladdin had brought from 
the jeweled orchard. She doubted whether the ruler 
would even allow her to speak her message. Yet she 
trusted in the power of the lamp and asked to be presented 
to the Sultan. 


23 Every day for nearly a week she waited in the same 
place. On the sixth day she was allowed to speak when it 
came her turn. She knelt before the throne and told of 
Aladdin’s love for the princess. Then she presented the 
jewels. Their size startled the ruler. Never in his 
life had he seen any as magnificent. They made those in 
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his crown look small. He gazed in admiration. Then he 
accepted the gift. A message was sent to Aladdin. Hp 
was to wait three months for a reply. 


24 When the three months had passed, the mother 
again appeared before the throne. Then the ruler de. 
manded what. would have been impossible to anyone 
except Aladdin. He asked for forty basins of jewels such 
as he had first received. These gold basins were to be 
carried by forty black slaves. The forty black slaves were 
to be led by forty white ones. He also asked that the 
eighty should be richly dressed. 


25 Of course the genie immediately provided every. 
thing which Aladdin demanded. The forty black slave 
and forty white slaves soon started on their way. Alad. 
din’s mother also followed them to the palace. There 
they silently knelt before the throne. 


26 Never before had such gifts been presented. The 
ruler had scarcely believed such demands could be met, 
Now he was satisfied that Aladdin must be surrounded 
by great magnificence. He felt that no more splendid 
home could be offered the princess. So he announced with 
great dignity to the mother, “Tell your son I await him 


with open arms!” 


27 When Aladdin received the message he again sum- 
moned the genie’ By his aid the young man drove to the 
palace in great magnificence. The visit was a succes, 
The princess was promised as his wife and Aladdin returned 
home to again summon the genie. 


28 This time he ordered a most wonderful palace built 
of marble, agate and precious stones. Stables, horses, 
slaves and both gold and silver were added to complete 
the home which Aladdin was planning for his bride. The 
place was finished in a night by the magic of the genie. 


29 Here Aladdin and his wife lived happily for several 
years. They were greatly loved by the people, for Aladdin 
was both friendly and generous. He also was greatly 
admired when he became general of an army and won 
several battles. 


30 While Aladdin was enjoying this new life, the 
magician had learned of his escape with the magic lamp. 
The African immediatey set out for Persia. He was 
determined to stay in Aladdin’s city until he had secured 
the lamp. He reached the place when Aladdin happened 
to be away on a hunting trip. Then a cunning scheme 
occurred to him! He disguised himself as a peddler and 
bought a dozen copper lamps. With these he set out for 
the palace, calling loudly as he approached, “New lamps 
for old! New lamps for old!” 


31 The princess heard the strange shouts of the peddler. 
She sent a slave to learn what the man was selling. Whe 
she heard that he was offering new lamps for old ones she 
exclaimed, “I shall trade that old lamp of ours! How 
splendid!” She did not know that it controlled sud 
power. The lamp was offered to the magician. Of cours 
he accepted it with secret glee. The princess happily 
received the new lamp for the dull old one. Then the 
vender hurried away eagerly until he was far from the city. 


32 As soon as darkness fell, he rubbed the lamp. The 
genie obediently appeared and awaited orders. The crafty 
magician immediately commanded, “Deliver me and the 
palace with all its people to Africa.’’ Instantly the gem 
began his work. It was his duty to obey whatever persd 
was in possession of the lamp. The African knew it we 
impossible for the genie to réfuse. 


(Continued om page 192) 
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Fancy Steps 
(Continued from page 187) 
Bighth Exercise 
Partners facing forward, hands 
clasped high. 
Both step forward inside foot. 
Point outside foot bending tow- 
ard it. 
Step back to place with outside 
foot. 
Heels together. 
1-4 counts. Child on the left 
turns under her partner’s arm. 
1-4 counts. Repeat, beginning 
with outside foot. 
1-4 counts. Child on left turns 
under arm of partner. 
Chord on piano and children drop 
hands, ready to sit or march 
as desired. 


Se. Oo We 


Nore Class may learn to do all the steps 
beginning with the left foot, and then alter- 
nate rows could begin with the right foot, thus 
making the rows alternately face and turn 
away from each other. 


A“Times” Tea Party 


(Continued from page 181) 
wheels go!” (Gives them a few turns.) 
The fifth child may say, “My mother 
won’t let me have skates yet; I’m 
too little. But I’m learning how to 
crochet; I can do chain stitch now.” 

At the third table, the seventh child 
may say, “Which would you rather 
have—a nickel or five pennies?” 
The eighth child will answer, “I’ll take 
a nickel every time, for then I shall put 
itin my bank to save it, but if I have 
pennies I am sure to spend them, every 
one.” ‘The ninth child may say, “Oh, 
I just love a tea-party, and the best 
part of it all is the ‘Eats’!”’ Any 
more conversation may be added 
that can be made appropriate to the 
occasion — the more the better. 

At this place in the exercise, it 
makes a little fun to have the small 
Hostess offer a cup of tea to either the 
principal of the school (who should 
be informed of this happening and 
who would appear to draw near the 
stage by accident) or to a prominent 
visitor present. The little Hostess 
must speak very loud and clear when 
she says, “ Will you have a cup of tea, 
Mr. ? Do you take milk and 
sugar?”” She then serves herself and 
sits on the same chair with the eighth 
child. As the one in charge begins 
to play the music of the song, “ Drink- 
ing Tea,” through again, the children 
all rise from their seats, saying loudly, 
“Good-day””—“ Good-day ” —“ Good- 
day” —all shaking hands with one 
another in any informal manner, pass- 
ing off the stage meanwhile. Theoneat 
the piano finishes the music to the end. 

‘The “Little Hostess” is the last one 
of the children to leave the stage, and 
as she is just about to pass off, she 
Speaks out very clearly, saying: 

_ “And now my BEAUTIFUL TEA-PARTY 
allover.” (Exit) 











What Dorothy Loves 

“Oh, Goody!” Bobbie says, “She 

loves—— Gee! I wonder who she 
loves.” 

He’d know “who” if he could see, as the 

, teacher does, the other side of the slate, where mis- 

chievous Dorothy has put, in her best capitals, the word 


JeL1-O 


What Dorothy wrote was, “I love Jell-O,” and Bobbie 
couldn’t object to that, for probably he likes Jell-O himself more 
than he loves any girl. 

All children love Jell-O, and as it is one of those good things 
to eat that seem to agree with everybody, it is given to them 
very freely by thoughtful parents. 

The latest Jell-O Book will be sent free to every teacher 
who will send us her name and address. 

All grocers sell Jell-O, two packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 





“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 

for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 
booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE! 


















In this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity 
if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish to 
ye as attractive as pocsble for your own self-satisiaction, which is 
alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging 

ou greatly if not wholly, by your “looks,” therefore it pays to “look your 

st” at ail times. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it 
will injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests 
the failure or success of your life—which is to be your ultimate destiny? 
My new Nose Shaper “ Trapos” (Model 24) corrects now i ped noses 
without operation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant and does 
not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped 
Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Pace Speciatist, 1128 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N.Y 
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BUSINESS WORLD CALLING WOMEN TEACHERS 


N opportunity for women with ambition and initiative to 
try their strength in a practical and profitable field — 


E. COMPTON & COMPANY, of Chicago, 

* have for a quarter of a century offered a 
good immediate income, an opportunity to travel, 
and a chance to make good in the business world, 
to a steadily increasing, number of women each 
year. ; 


Like every other American business organiza- 
tion, they are at present making plans for the tremendous 
era of prosperity just bepinning. These plans will make 
openings in their organization for a larger number of women 
than ever before—women with originality, initiative and an 
earnest desire for practical experience in the business world 
—either temporary or permanent. 


This old established firm says that their most 
succesful women have been those of teaching experience. 
Therefore they turn now tothe school room for new mater- 
ial. The desire is to add forty teachers to their organization 
before June 15th. It is not intended teachers should give up 
their teaching, at once, but merely should offer their summer 
vacation period for this wholesome, inspiring, outdoor work, 
which assumes the form of profitable recreation Perman- 
ent positions will be offered in the fall to those who have 


The work is in the sales field — along school 
lines—dignified and instructive. The business training alone 
is worth a summer’s work. Records show that 90% of the 
teachers selected in the past three years have earned a better 
income per month than they earned inthe school room. 


Last summer fifty-two teachers were added to 
the organization. Four of the fifty-two earned more than 
$1,000.00 each in ten weeks work. The rest (mostly inex. 
perienced) more than $27.00 per week. Twelve of the 
fifty-two pave up teaching in the fall and became permap. 
ent members of this organization. Twenty-one plan og 
joining, again for this summer period, 


All railroad fares are met by the Company. A 
moderate salary is paid to start. All teachers are carefully 
chosen and piven a helpful training at once. Everything is 
done to make the work pleasant, and at the same time profit. 
able for all those concerned. It offers really excellent pos 
= for the educated woman who has pluck and a will 
to do 


Teachers interested will please write immedi 
ately to Department P. care of the Company and personal 
attention will be assured. A few positions available at once, 
Mention your age. education, and give approximate date 





been particularly successful. 


for bezinning. 


Address—F, E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Box 6—58 E. Washington St., Chicago 








Aladdin and His Lamp 


(Continued from page 190) 


33, The next day the Sultan rubbed his eyes in amaze- 
ment. He looked out of the window toward the palace. 
Only the silent grounds remained ‘The palace had van- 
ished as suddenly as it had come! The Sultan flew into 
@ raging passion. He realized that everything had been 
done by magic. Then his love for Aladdin turned to 
bitter hatred! Orders were sent out that the hero should 
be thrown into prison. Finally the orders were changed. 
Aladdin was given forty days to find the princess. 


34 After three days of search he knelt down to pray. 
In doing so he rubbed the magic ring. The genie of the 
ring appeared. “What would’st thou have?” inquired 
the creature. “Save my life and bring the palace back,” 
begged Aladdin. This could not be done except by the 
genie of the lamp. 


35 So Aladdin was obliged to be satisfied with another 
plan. “Take me to the palace and set me down under 
the window of the princess,” was his next order. At once 
he found himself in Africa! The princess opened the 
window when she heard Aladdin’s voice. Very quietly 
Aladdin entered and hurriedly asked for the old lamp. 


36 In dismay Aladdin learned that the magician carried 
it in his girdle. The tearful princess told Aladdin the rest 
of the story. Then he saw how he must not delay gaining 
possession of the lamp, for the scheming African was 
plotting to marry her. A splendid plan occurred to him! 
Through the genie of the ring he secured a magic powder 
which he handed to the princess. Then the two separated 
and anxiously waited until the hour for carrying out the 
new plan. 


37 That night at dinner the princess did just as Aladdin 
had suggested. Tne powder was secretly dissolved in the 
magician’s cup. The magician drank as the princess 
anxiously watched. The powder quickly took efiect and 
he fell from his chair. Then the excited Aladdin rushed 
in. He hurriedly secured the lamp and rubbed it. To 
their great joy the genie once more stood before them, 
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38 Of course the palace was immediately replaced in 
Persia. Once more the old Sultan looked out of the 
window and rubbed his eyes. This time he smiled! The 
forty days had not passed, yet here was his daughter 
returned. Aladdin was graciously forgiven. Once again 
there was peace in the Sultan’s palace and great happiness 
in the home of Aladdin. And never again was the wonder- 
ful lamp left carelessly around! You may be sure it was 
secretly cherished as their greatest treasure. Aladdin and 
the princess lived happily for many years in the magnificent 
palace with the genie as their happy slave. No longer did 
they fear the treacherous African. And when the old 
Sultan died, they succeeded to the throne to become rulers 
of their beloved people. Their goodness and generosity 
are still related, but of the fate of the magic lamp no one 
can tell. 





Arithmetic Games 
A. M. Reilley 


The following are a few little Arithmetic deviccs arranged 
as games, which I have found very helpful in teaching 
number facts in Grades 1 and 2. 


' Game 1 

To visualise number facts like 5+ 2 = 7. 

Put a very large plus sign on the board. Leave a space 
and then put an equal sign. Call out the number 5. The 
first five pupils standing are chosen to come to the board 
and stand to the left of the plus sign. Then call, “2.” 
The first two children standing take places after. or to 
the right of the plus sign. Then call, “Answer.” The 
required number of children run to the board and take 
places after the equal sign. 

No one is allowed to speak or assist the others. If more 
than the required number take places a second or two 
should be allowed for them to discover their mistake. Then 
when the teacher says, “Ready,” the class say, “Right, 
or Wrong,” whichever it may be. If wrong, the children 
are allowed to count and see that it. should be seven: 
11111 + 1lv= 1111111. 




















The seven pupils may be allowed to form some com- 
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bination of their own and call for the 
answer, for instance, 11111 + 11 = 

This game can be easily adapted to 
the needs of the class. It can be used 
for new facts or review ones. Also for 
subtraction. 


Game 2 


This is similar to the preceding game. 
Give all the pupils cards each with 
a different number marked upon his 


Put a large plus and equal sign on 
the board. When the captain calls 
“7,” the pupil holding the card with 
this number marked upon it, takes his 
place to the left of the plus sign. Then 
the captain calls “3,” and the pupil 
with the card marked three takes his 
place to the right of the sign. Then 
he calls “‘ Answer,” and the pupil hold- 
ing the card numbered 10 takes his 
place after the equal sign. 

7+3= 10 

If the pupil with card No. 10 does 
not know that is the answer, and so 
does not respond, then the captain 
calls upon some pupil, and the one giv- 
ing the correct answer exchanges cards 
with the one who fails, and so takes 
his place at the board. 

This game is especially good for 


review work. 


An Early Spring 
(Continued from page 166) 

underneath a projection of molding 
upon the wall), and even a little screech- 
owl, who looked wisely down at us 
from his perch in the tree. The chil- 
dren brought to school some nests 
which they had found, and we placed 
these about in the tree and among the 
branches upon the walls. There wasa 
robin’s nest, with two little blue eggs, 
and a fat red robin sitting upon them; 
an oriole’s nest swung from a branch 
of the tree, with its lovely golden occu- 
pant peeping at us over the top. 

Then some of the children brought 
to school some beautiful colored pic- 
tures of butterflies. Although it was 
still, perhaps, a bit too cold for butter- 
flies to make their appearance, we 
decided that we mustn’t leave them 
out, so we cut them out carefully, 
folded them in two along the length 
of the bodies so that the wings formed 
an angle of about 45° (some of them 
more than that for variety, of course), 
and with our invisible pins, perched 
them here and there about the room, 
upon the walls, picture-frames, cur- 
tains, etc. f 

The children, of course, told their 
parents and friends about the trans- 
formed schoolroom, and many of them 
came to see it for themselves. The 
visitors and the children were unani- 
mous in voting it the prettiest school- 
toom that they had ever seen, and I 
am certain that it was the prettiest 
one that I have ever had during my 
teaching experience. 


But better, even, than the joy of 
beholding the pretty room daily, was 
the fun of getting it ready; the know- 
ledge gained incidentally of nature; 
the experience in doing neat, careful 
work with the hands; and the social 
training involved. I believe that any 
teacher who is so situated as to be 
able to carry out this idea, in part or 
whole, in her schoolroom, will find 
that the results obtained are well worth 
the effort expended. 





The Most and Best 


The importance of economy has been 
impressed on our minds in recent years. 
In the matter of medicine there is 
probably no more economical course 
of treatment than Hood’s Sarasparilla 
and Peptiron—a _ real iron tonic— 
taken in conjunction. 

The combination of these two great 
medicines brings into co-operation such 
well-known substances as_ sarsaparilla, 
iron, nux and pepsin, best for the blood, 
nerves and digestive organs. 

This combination is especially re- 
commended in cases where the blood 
is both impure and pale, deficient in 
iron and there is nervousness. 

In cases where a laxative is needed 
Hood’s Pills should be taken. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Jeeth, and with as much ity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearin 
glasses —or who use their eyes constantly — will find 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal So age ay | Som not 4 =. sooth- 
ing in its action. urine Eye Remedy .» Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 








NOW  cemociiece 
Words cloceleaf 
olwamine 


Hd junior high school questionnaire 
and hundreds more have been added to 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


a DICTIONARY. For the first time you 
| can find authoritative answers to your 
i=) 
| 







questions about all ——_ 
these new terms. 


FACTS are de- 
manded as never 
before. Exact 
information is 
indispensable. 

Never before was the New International 
so urgently needed in school work, and 


never before was it procurable at a price so 
relatively low. 


Regular and India-Paper Editions. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate, Third Edition. 
A New Book. 1248 Pages. 1700 Illustrations, 


Write for Specimen Pages. Free to 

new booklet. “Use of the Dictionary—Games th 
the Dictionary.”’ 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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Tha Palmer Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plaa 
bas really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 
time! 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 











Be free from na 


figure! Be hap 






SENSE. 


P. 
In other words, LIVE. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely ia 
your own hands and that you canr 


You can weigh exactly 


As sure as sunrise you can, by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. 
I KNOW it, for what I have done for 87,000 women —_ 
Ican dofor you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too thin? 
Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural ooo and because it appeals to COMMON 
ou.can free yourself from such nagging ailments 


as Excess Flesh in any Indigestion 
part of y Dizziness. 
Thin Bust, Chest Rheumatism 
Neck or Arms Colds 
Round Shoulders Poor Circulation 
Incorrect Standing Lame Back 
Incorrect Walking Headache 
J Poor Complexion Sleeplessness 
a an Lack of Reserve Torpid Liver 
= Nervousness Malassimilation 
Irritability Auto-Intoxication 
Constipation 


send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you bow to stand and walk correctly and giv 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 


Iz is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 
When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
grippe and cold have little effect upon you. 


ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good 
njoy lifel Be a source of inspiration to your friends. 


your ideal in figure and poise. 


what you should 





Our Soldiers Have Done So— Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and writeme NOW. Don’t wi tiving may foomst ie, I wt 





———— ——————— 








Miss Cocroft has surely been doing valuable war work. She is a nationally recognised 
authority on conditioning women as our training camps our men. 


have conditioned 
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Patterns for Grade I 


(To be hektographed by the teacher) 
Gertrude S. Mitchell 





































































PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Your pupils can visualize the first steps in number work 
more readily by the use of 


BRADLEY’S 


EMBECO PERCEPTION CARDS FOR NUMBER WORK 











This excellent perception number work will be found of great help to the primary teacher in 
familiarizing the child with all number combinations from 1 to 10. There are twenty-four cards, 
printed with domino design on strong, durable manila stock, with one inch dots. Reverse side 

of card is printed in large italic figures, which form a key for the teacher while using the domino 
side for review. 

Printed in dark green ink — these cards are easily discernible from all parts of the schoolroom. 
Size of card 6x10 inches. Put up in strong box. 


Price, per box, $0.60; mailing weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 
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A New Help for Primary Teachers 


EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS | | 


Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for drill 
necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’ s mind 


SE 





The phonograms are printed on cards 7x8 
inches, with letters one inch high, which are 
easily read from all parts of the room. To | 
each phonogram card two smaller sections 
are hinged, bearing consonants and letter 
combinations for forming complete words. 
The large card and hinged strips are printed 
on two sides, providing for the formation of 
sixteen words on each card. The hinged 
sections are marked in such a manner that | 
the teacher may cut them if desired, and thus 
show one word at a time. Each word com- 

| 
: 








bination has a key on the opposite side so ; 
that the teacher knows without turning the | 
card whether the answer is correct. 

Twenty cards, neatly packed in cardboard 
box, forming three hundred and twenty word 
combinations. 

















Price, per box, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY | 


| 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. : 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
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March Blackboard Drawing 





One of Miss Allison’s Lessons 
Maude M.’ Grant 


The phonic dril] was just over wheh I stepped into Miss 
Allison’s! primary room. Edith was putting away the 
phonic cards, and Miss Allison, chalk in hand, stood at 
the blackboard. She nodded at me brightly. “You're 
just in time for an interesting lesson,” she said. Then 
she turned to the board and wrote: 


The ice cream man tomes down the street, 
He sells ice cream so cold and sweet, 

He selis ice cream to children here, 

And they all run when he comes near. 


“Now, who can read that for me?” she asked. Several 
wildly waving hands attested their owners’ willingness. 
Miss Allison smiled and called on two or three to read it. 
Then followed ,some rapid questioning. The ice-cream 
man— What does he wear? (A white apron.) Has 
he a cart? What is it Jike? What does he have the ice 
cream in? When people buy it what does he put it in? 
(Cones.) What is the shape of the cone? (Here a little 
girl went to the board and made a picture of a cone.) 
What is ice cream made of? What color is it? What is 
the cone made of? Can you eat it? 

Then many more children read the lesson from the board 


until the words were all Jearnec. Miss Allison pas 
manila paper and the patterns of a cone. These thed 
dren traced around and cut out. Then with brown a 
they drew light!y little squares or diamond shaped che 
allover the paper. The cone was then taken up and past 
making a very good representation of the real ice a 
cone. 


When the cones were fin:shed, Miss Allison gave tol 


child a generous sheet of crushed white tissue paper to] 
into his cone for the ice cream. Then she produce 
basket, the top of which was neatly covered with pasteb 
or heavy paper having holes cut in it Jarge enough to! 
the cones firmly. She selected some of the best lool 


cones, filled the basket, and let the children dramatiat 


lesson she had written on the board. A square of Wi 
cloth served for the ice-cream man’s apron. He put 


his hat, took the basket and marched up and dow! 


aisles, ringing at intervals a little bell. 

Then, true to the lesson, “the children ran whe 
came near” (not all of them, but certain ones chosel 
the teacher). They offered toy money in payment 
the cones, and the ice cream man cleverly made the cl 
from dimes and quarters. (Some of the customers bow 
more than one cone, too.) 

The lesson was over, and I may truly say that I enj 
it quite as much as the children, and this is saying 8 # 
deal. 
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‘Stick to Your Job 


(Continued from page 145) 

paid to-day. The day when the teach- 
er will come into her own, when the 
laborer in the field of education will 
be recognized as worthy of her hire, is 
coming, and that right speedily. 

When the temptation comes, as come 
it will, to leave teaching for some un- 
tried field of work, think twice, nay, 
thrice, before you do it. From a pa- 
triotic point of view would it be wise? 
From a selfish point of view would 
it be wise? Are you making the most 
of the chance you have within the 
profession as it is today? The dark 
ages are almost over. The day of the 
teacher is even now dawning. 


Language League 
(Continued on page 15 1) 


We could not count the many tricks 
That mark his noisy play. 


“And now for our March motto,” 
Miss Carson said as the last bell for 
dismission rang. A moment’s silence, 
then the clear response, and the boys 
and girls went out into the blustery 
gale with the quaint old words ring- 
ing in their ears. 





Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so. 

Then blow it east, or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


The teacher lingered a little while 
after the happy crowd had gone. Then 
with a smile on her own lips she placed 
the coveted gold star on the white 
banner, for forty eager eyes to dis- 
cover the next morning. 


Teachers Easily Become Expert 
Dress Designers 

Women, young* and old, everywhere 
are taking up the profession of dress 
designing and making, Many learn 
easily in a few weeks by correspondence, 
and start business in their own homes, 
making $25 to $50 a week. Measuring, 
cutting, fitting, designing and making 
fashionable gowns and dresses are easily 
learned. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dressmaker, 
C859 Rochester, N. Y., for free sample, 
lessons. Do not delay as the offer is 
for a short time only. 





If I knew you and you knew me, 
If both of us could clearly see, 
And with an inner sight divine 
The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we should differ less, 
And clasp our hands in friendliness, 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree, 
If I knew you and you knew me. 
— Sel, 





Games with the Dictionary 


This is the title of a most interesting 
little booklet of fifty pages by Dr. Edward 
W. Stitt, District Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City. “Grammar 
Game,” “Arrangement Game,” “Flag 
Game,” “Synonym Game,” “Game of 
Abbreviations” and twenty other games 
are given, each wholly and exclusively 
based on the use of the dictionary. It 
is somewhat surprising that so many 
interesting and instructive exercises could 
be evolved from the dictionary. We 
would advise our readers to send to the 
G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Mass., for a copy. They will send one 
free. 





~ Home Stupy 





(27th Year) 
Prepare for the New Era ———— correspondence courses 
in Mathematics, Chemistry, History, Economics, Educa- 








tion, Sociology, Modern 


guages, Religion, Zoology, 


English and other subjects. Address: Division !2. 


Che University of Chicago 


Chicago, Mlinois 














‘ two Small Boys 
4 ji Can Move It Easily 











Hear the Miessner at the National 
Music Supervisors’ Convention, 
St. Louis, Week of March 30th. 





THE MIESSNER SOLVES THE SCHOOL PIANO PROBLEM 


‘The Little Piano With the Big Tone” 


E Miessner Piano, embodying entirely 

new principles of piano design and con- 
struction, possesses a quality and volume of 
tone far superior to that of the ordinary 
upright. How such a big, brilliant tone can 
be produced by so small an instrument is the 
Marvel of all musicians who have heard it. 
It stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high. 


Music supervisors, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers have hailed it as the ideal 
mstruinent for school-room use. 


a 


Costs Half as Much 


A Miessner on each floor will provide music 
for every room in the building, because two 
small boys can move it easily from room to 
room. And you can get two Miessners for 
the price of one usual] sized upright. 


Furthermore, our “Factory to Schoolroom’’ 
Plan enables you to have the Miessner shipped 
direct to your school on gpproval. You do 
not pay one penny for it until you have had 


ample opportunity to play on it, examine it to 
your heart’s content, secure your friends’ 
opinions regarding it. 


Write now for the Miessner Catalog and full 
information about our ‘“Factory-to-School- 
room” Plan. You will not be obligated in any 
way. 


JACKSON PIANO COMPANY, 
126 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Address Editor, PRIMARY EpucatTion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


An Opinion on “Geraldine’s” 


Teacher 


EpiTroR PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Dear Editor: The Primary EpucartIon has proven itself 
a very helpful and suggestive friend to me in my first year 
of teaching, which is being done in a draughty, poorly- 
equipped and uncompromising country schoolhouse of but 
one room, the day home of twenty-eight children of all 
nationalities, temperaments and ages. I have been a 
willing reader, but I now feel as if I should like to exchange 
ideas with the more experienced teachers who have met, 
battled and conquered the discouragements which form 
part of the teacher’s daily program. In just what ways 
have they turned their experiences into, not only better- 
ment and growth of self, but also into a higher ideal of 
education for the children. 

A few of my difficulties are due to the restraining effect 
a subnormal boy and two Italians, unable to speak English, 
have upon their respective grades. Lacking in the power 
to concentrate and failing to be interested in subject- 
matter, they come to class with lessons only half-learned, 
which leads to a lack of attention when material is being 
presented. Then, too, there are the lesser ills of “I seen,” 
“T done” and “TI hain’t got nothing.” These,I am quite 
glad to say, I have been fortunate enough ‘to blot out 
in a measure. Perhaps it would interest you to know 
that one of my helps was the game of, “Down in the 
Meadow is a Brook so Wide,” which was published in an 
early number of the PRrMARY EDUCATION. 

Nature study arouses very little enthusiasm in the 
youngsters, although I did find a gleam of hope when I 
introduced the terrarium in which I kept toads, worms, 
bugs, etc. Now we have a rabbit who conserves the 
crusts of bread and apple cores, the left-overs from the 
dinner-pail. The children gladly contribute hay, cabbage, 
carrots, beets, oats and other luxuries for “Peter.” Does 
the question of “Why keep a rabbit?” enter your mind? 
So many have asked me that. I am doing this for a 
number of reasons. First, cleanliness can be taught and 
the valuable use of lime as an absorbent and disinfectant. 
Secondly, a love for animals, which will instil principles 
of proper care and feeding, may be inculcated. Lastly, 
the children need a purer outlook on the causes and reasons 
for life. These are my aims. Do you think them worthy? 

Another redeeming feature of my school, which counter- 
acts the “no care” attitude of the parents, is the splendid 
spirit of comradeship shown by my children. Traces of 
this are evident in such cases as one boy shaking hands 
with and apologizing to another, after he had struck him 
in the heat of a controversy. They have a large capacity 
for love, which, if I knew how to use it corerctly, might be 
turned into channels of politeness and courtesy. Could 
some help be given me in this direction? 

% When I first began to write, my impulse was to tell just 
what my opinion was concerning Miss Calmerton’s attitude 
toward the teacher of “Geraldine,”’ whose manner of self- 
expression was considered by some as worthy of criticism. 


For my part, I stand heart and soul with the teacher who 
permitted it. Self-expression, while needing to be re. 
strained and guided, should never be reprimanded, as this 
is likely to have a dampening effect. Her jingo shows, 
however, that she needed to be taught a few things, which, 
when fully appreciated by the child, will cause her uncon. 
sciously to change the tenor of her thoughts. Her rhyme 
served the same purpose as a review does —a means of 
checking up. The result here portrays over-development 
along the lines of country patriotism but under-development 
as far as world patriotism is concerned. The outcome of 
tests in our own everyday school is generally most dis. 
couraging, but if I were to mark that review I would give 
a standing of 857%. 

Self-expression is what is most needed in life, and unless 
highly developed in the younger grades, it will not be able 
to exert itself over the natural repression of the adolescence 
period. The world has sheltered many more geniuses than 
are known to fame. Their obscurity may be attributed 
to the inability to express the thoughts and activities of 
their brain. 

Again I reiterate that I line myself up on Miss Cal- 
merton’s side. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. K. O’B. 


Teachers Who Have Lived 
History 


(Will not some American teachers now serving in Y. M. C. A, 
Red Cross, American Library Association, and other welfare organ 
izations subscribe to the same confession?) 


A young teacher writes to me from Salonica: 

“In a new and, I think, nobler interpretation of the 
old saying,” he begins, “the schoolmaster is abroad. | 
have been three years away from England. I have see 
different phases-of the Near East. I hope soon to be 
demobilized. The Board of Education, they tell me, 
is putting pressure upon the authorities to secure the 
early release of teachers. The schools have been im- 
poverished, I can assure you. It wouldn’t have sur 
prised me if Young England had gone to weed. 

“But there are compensations. The classrooms wil 
never again be the same. Instead of teaching from 
books, as once we did, we schoolmasters will make our 
lessons living and vivid with actual, not borrowed, know- 
ledge and experience. 

“T am longing to get back to my blackboard. Ge 
graphy and history will be new subjects to those boys 
of mine. The Professor Dry-as-dust in me is dead for 
ever. I will open my casket and show them the things 
I have seen in my travels. Just fancy that little wayside 
school where I used to teach, receiving a real live pilgrim 
from the East! It will remind me of the times of the 
Crusades, when the wonders of Palestine were brought 
near to the thresholds of England by the return of the 


fighting men. 





(C.ntinued on page 200) 
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Sis Education Where Needed 


C. L. MARTZOLFF 


For some reason we had locked upon 
the International Harvester Company as a 
“bloated octopus,” with its radiating ten- 
tacles stretching out to gather in the “plain 

ple” and devour them. While no doubt 
its chief purpose is, naturally, to gather in, 
yet it performs another function equally well, 
that of handing out. It is the latter feature 
with which this article concerns itself. The 
occasion for the above change of heart 
occurred recently in an Ohio County Teachers’ 
Inst'tute whcre the writer was one of the 
lecturers. His colleague for the week was 
a young woman, a college graduate, repre- 
senting the Extension Department of the 
above named “trust.” 

We listened to her several lectures, saw 
her demonstrate the charts, looked at the 
pictures she threw on the screen, read the 
bulletins she handed out, and we were tre- 
mendously surprised at the high grade of 
wformational material furnished the Ameri- 
can people, especially the farmers, by this 
corporation. 

The work is new, only about three years 
old, we are told, yet it has done and is doing 
an immense amount of good to this country, 
and the American people should know about 
it. 

Perhaps there has been nothing within the 
past two decades in which so much advance 
has been made as in scientific farming. 
Things which twenty years ago were con- 
sidered only vagaries have given way to posi- 
tive knowledge. Then, if a crop failed, the 
cause was attributed to the weather. To-day 
the successful farmer cares less for capricious 
weather and more for preparing seed beds, 
securing good seed grains, giving right cul- 
tivation, selecting pure breeds and properly 
caring for and adapting the crops to the soil. 
[he farmer can reasonably omit from his 
prayer, “From drouths, good Lord deliver 
us,” if he substitutes for it the petition that 
he be given wisdom to use the knowledge 
at hand prepared for his benefit. The above 
statement is not given in a spirit ~f flippancy 
or irreverence. 

So rapid has been the progress toward 
farming within these years that our agri- 
cultural experts and experimenters might 
cease their investigations for a quarter of a 
century, till the world could catch up to them. 
We know enough now along these lines that 
ii our knewledge were extended and dis- 
seminated, we could increase the  agricul- 
tural resources a hundred per cent in ten 
years. “But, aye, there’s the rub.” 

The facts are that we to-day need less new 
knowledge than we do the utilization of that 
we already have within our reach. The 
greatest educational forces in the near future 
will be those which carry to the people that 
which is now held by the comparatively few. 
Talk of your moncpolies! There has been 
no such moncpoly as the educational one. 
The few, only, bad it in their possession. 
In spite of our boasted school systems, with 
their splendid high schools and colleges, in- 
cluding agricultural and technical institutions, 


_the rank and file of the people cannot keep 


up. This means our educational scheme 
has become top heavy. At one time we 
thought the beginning and end of education 
was the training of the intellect alone, and 
those lacking this essential qualification 
were considered ‘undesirable citizens” in 
the Kingdom of Knowledge. All efforts to 
train them were considered a waste of time. 
At last some one discovered that the Heart 
and Hand might be trained also, and a change 
slowly crept into our curricula. A man 
can be reckoned as educated now if he does 
not know a “‘furrin” language or is unlearned 
in “integral calculus.” 
_ Because a man has reached the age when it 
is impractical for him to attend an educational 
Institution is no argument why his education 
should be neglected. Something must and 
can yet be done for him. The most feasible 
and practical form which this extramural 


education takes is known as Educational 
Extension in some of its many forms. 
Numerous colleges and universities, in- 
cluding various correspondence schools, have 
successfully attacked the problem, but all 
that has been and all now being done is but 
a drop in the bucket in comparison with what 
might and should be accomplished in this 
field. Often have we wondered why some 
millionaire, who is casting about for a worthy 


cause upon which to bestow his millions, does’ 


not hit upon the idea of establishing an Ex- 
tension University, whose cffice it would be 
to popularize and disseminate such know- 
ledge as would function into the lives of men 
and women to-day. 

Such a task has the International Harvester 
Company set for itself. Abundant evidence 


(Continued on page 20 1) 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U.S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of positions are to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. C221, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample. examination questions, which will 


be sent free of charge. 


e 


NERVOUS---NO APPETITE 


Hartford Woman Tells how She 
Regained Strength 


Hartford, Conn. — “I was run-down, 
nervous, no appetite, could not sleep, 
and had no strength, an old lady told 
me how much Vinol had helped her 
when in a like condition. I tried it 
and noticed an improvement within a 
week. It soon built up my strength, my 
nervousness disappeared and I can sleep 
well. I have never found any remedy 
equal to Vinol to create strength. Mrs. 
Clara Burr. 

It’s the tonic iron, the medicinal 
extractives of fresh cods’ livers, without 
oil, and beef peptone contained in Vinol, 
that makes it so successful in enriching the 
blood and creating strength for run-down, 
nervous, overworked women. 

Such wonderful results are obtained 
from the use of Vinol, that druggists re- 
turn the money in every such case where 
it fails to give satisfaction. 

For sale at leading Drug Stores every- 
where. Trial sample sent free on request. 
Chester Kent & Co., Chemists, Boston, 
Mass. 








Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Without a cent of expense, you can secure 
the flags and the portraits needed for your 
room. All charges prepaid. 

Offer No. 1: We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons or 
assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and Riley. Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $6.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy quality, 
on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U. S. flag 5x8 feet FREE. Fast 
colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For the sale 
of 60 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, on 
staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian, and Italian. 
High-grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the allies FREE. American, French, 
English, Belgian, and Italian. Each 12x18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. 
Make beautiful decorations for home as well as school 
room. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5: Wonderful “Oil-Process” painting of 
Washington, Lincoln, and President Wilson. 13x16 inches 
in a one and a half inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 
buttons you may choose one picture, for 60 buttons, two 
pictures, and for 75 buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6: AGiantPencilSharpener, FREE. Large 
size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 25 buttons 
at ten cents. 

Write to-day, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of buttons you want. 


We will send them postpaid by return mail. Weare the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. 
Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 














MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 
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Talking Together 
(Continued from page 198) 

“Milton, I think it was, used to speak of trave as a 
true university, and what he called, or what was called, 
the Grand Tour for educational purposes generally began 
to be common among the intellectuals of his day. This 
war has summoned us teachers forth from remote hills 
and dales to see the world. No dream’ could have been 
stranger than this experience. Lessons that I once thought 
were so much routine and drudgery will thrill with my own 
experience. 

“You asked me if I was returning to the teaching pro- 
fession, which ‘Ian Hay’ describes as the worst paid and 
yet the most illustrious in the world. I have answered 
you. As each generation of young, happy lads passes 
through my school in the country villages yonder the 
tale of these momentous years will be told by one who 
has seen something of the sorrow and splendor of them. 

“The Germans have a saying that the war of 1870 was 
won by the schoolmasters. I take it to mean that a singu- 
lar passion for education possessed the nation. Unfortu- 
nately that passion turned at length into sinister and 
arrogant channels. But in the tasks of reconstruction 
which are before you in England a passion for better edu- 
cation ‘in widest commonalty spread’ is the primary need. 

“One other point: I have often felt that we school- 
masters let our own desire for knowledge grow faint as 
soon as we left college. I know a man who is no farther 
advanced in studies now than he was twenty-five years 
ago when he was appointed to the headship of a school. 
It is the melancholy truth. 

“We should have summer schools or something of that 
sort to keep us abreast with modern research. My sum- 
mer and winter school has been this experience out in the 
Near East here. It has fired me with a thirst for know- 
ledge. Yes, I’ll go back to teaching, but the little school- 
house will have enchanted windows in it through which 
young eyes can look out upon wonders that are not to 
be found on the printed page.”’ 

My friend’s letter foretells a new order of :schoolmasters, 
you see. — Sydney Walton in London Daily Mail 





California to Reorganize 
System 


The thoroughgeing manner in which the government 
has attempted to educate the soldier, regardless of his 
initial equipment and the stratum of society from which 
he sprang, has given impetus to the states to consider 
their own educational systems. The initiative has been 
taken by California in the appointment of a committee 
of twenty-one leading local educators to consider the re- 
organization of the public school system of the state. 
These men have undertaken a study which, judging by 
the report of a sub-committee recently made public, gives 
promise of offering a notable contribution to the discussion 
of educational problems of this nation and to the devising 
of practical plans for their solution. 

The committee has sounded the fundamental problem of 
the relation of the school to the governmental machinery 
and the operation of the system so that the principles laid 
down may be given effectiveness. These principles were 
determined upon first, and have served as a guide in the 
working out of the details. They are as follows: 

1 Education being a supreme state interest, the people 
thereof as a corporate whole, is the ultimate source of 
authority and responsibility. 

2 The corporate whole in order to realize itself as a 
democracy, must strive to provide completeness of edu- 
cational opportunities, not only with respect to continuity, 
but also with respect to variety and equitable distribution; 
and no child must be allowed to become an adult citizen 
without education. 
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3 Democracy itself being a school for all, the kind and 
degree of a state control of education must be determined 
by. the essentials of the general welfare, which, to be sure, 
will vary from time to time; the component units, how. 
ever, must always have ample scope for learning how best 
to =—- to the educational prosperity of the inclusive 
whole. 

4 The end sought being progress as well as preserva- 
tion, the Legislature, acting under the Constitution, must 
have ample scope for promptly adapting educational 
arrangements to the successive stages of social development. 


5 In order to promote both democratic solidarity 
and adequate management the school system of a demo- 
cratic commonwealth must needs be one system. 

The striking part of the prosposed program is that the 
state shall provide all individuals both variety of educational 
opportunity and necessary continuity of education reach- 
ing through all gradations of. learning, training, and re- 
search. Furthermore, it is proposed that every effort 
shall be made to promote physical vigor, mental power, 
the appreciation and cultivation of art, standards and 
habits of right conduct, economic fitness and skill, and 
loyal and efficient citizenship. Detailed plans are laid 
for the carrying out of these ideals through a unified, non- 
partisan board and city and county superintendents selected 
for merit. 

In commenting upon this report, Dr. Richard G. Boone 
of San Francisco says: “The first observation is that 
such a system answers remarkably well to ‘modern edu- 
cational insights and desirable tendencies in social evolu- 
tion.”” Forty years of modern school practi ce in the best 
schools have left the constitutional provisions hopelessly 
behind. And much that has been achieved for our schools 
has come because an educated public sentiment has de- 
manded such agencies as the kindergarten, physical edu- 
cation, the intermediate school, the junior college — more 
practical programs. There is no agreement among ad- 
ministrative units and communities that most need certain 
of these and kindred accommodations shield themselves 
behind the fact that there is no warrant for them in the 
orgaxic law. It results that the country has not kept 
abreast of the city in educational matters; small, poorly 
equipped, unequally taught schools of short terms grow up 
in the neighborhood of carefully supervised urban 
accommodations; some children have much education; 
others have little; an excess of local control has strati- 
fied populations; and the state being efficient as its least 
developed sections only, suffers needlessly.” 





From the Antipodes 


LEICHHARDT, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
THE MANAGER 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Boston 
Dear Sir 

I have to acknowledge receipt of yours of 3Ist July. 
I deferred replying, awaiting the arrival of the copies of 
PRIMARY EpucATION which you were kind enough to 
forward to me. 

To my delight the copies arrived last week. Will you 
accept my sincere thanks for your kindness in forwarding 
same? 

I feel sure I could never make you fully understand 
how much I appreciate Prmmary EpucaTION and how 
pleased I am to know that I shall again be able to obtain 
copies of it. 

I am writing to your Melbourne representative and trust 
to be successful in obtaining the magazine in future. 

Again thanking you and wishing continued success to 
the magazine, I am 

Yours faithfully, 
(Miss) M. T. FANNING, 
Supervisor Public Schools 
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ROM THE FIRST DOSE 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia Begins Its 
Reconstructive Work. 


First, it creates an appetite. 

Second, it aids digestion. 

Third, perfects assimilation. 

Fourth, carries 100 per cent of the 
wrishment in the food you eat into 
» blood and the body, thereby giving 
ngth and vitality. 

This makes Hood’s Sarsaparilla one 
the great remedies of the world. 
om the first dose you are on a definite 
ad to improvement. 





AN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


iting one moving picture play a week. Demané 
ster Than Supply. You can write them. We 
you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
tion and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
YWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-12, Chicago 














LASS PIR 
GLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE 


Either pin illustrated made with any Sietters 
m and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
H Giver plate 200 ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
) silver, 35¢ ea. $3.50 doz. 
ie BASTIAN BROS. CO, 

728 Bastian Bidg., 
















Rochester, N. Y. 








EGIN at the Beginning and see that 
your pupils are supplied at the 
Beginning with Dixon’s Beginners, a 
pencil half an inch in diameter, and con- 
taining an extra large, soft, smooth lead. 
It was Froebel who said: “As the beginning 
gives a bias to the whole after development, so the 
eatly beginnings of education are of most impor- 
tance.” 

The generous importance of Dixon’s Beginners 
Pencil will appeal to all teachers, whether they are 
interested in drawing or writing. It rests the 
tired hand of the child as well as being of great 
help to the teacher. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for samples. Write for 
Sample No. 134-J. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Ox JOSEPH DIXONCRUCIBLE CO. 
Established 1827 



















A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 

Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 

, 50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


ices paid. You can write them. We show 
Ow. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-21, Chicago. 














RAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
North Chicago Hospital 
(Accredited) 
rs 3 year course in practical and theoretical work 
young women above 19 years — Requirements: good 
i ro school yer Separate nurses’ 
y allowance — intend 
A Euman, R. N., 2551 N. Gar st — ti 


INING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
Bascat, Ofers a three year rf wosing to 
umen ween - tional 
quirement, two years High School. se 
For information address 
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is at hand as to its success. The amount of 
meney the Company sets aside annually 
for this purpose we do not know, nor is it 
essential that we should know. Who the 
head of the Department is does not matter, 
for he seems to understand his business. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 
It seems that one of the features of this 
auxiliary organization is “campaigning.” 
A force of men and women equipped with 
charts and lantern slides, descends upon a 
region, let us say a county, after a preliminary 
publicity campaign started things. 
Meetings are held, day and night, where- 
ever a sufficient number of people can be 
assembled. The subjects cover a wide 
range, but all are pertinent to the direst needs 
of the people. They talk about sanitation, 
better homes, “swat the fly,” soil testing, 
fruit and vegetable canning, et cetera. And 
above all, they aim to show the people how 
to utilize their environment and make the 
most out of it. They attempt to point out 
the possibilities of the region. Frequently 
it is the man from the outside who can the 
better see things which we might use to cur 
advantage. Few of us make the most of 
our surroundings anyway. We usually wait 
until some one comes along and tells us what 
we have failed to see. 
The Harvester Company maintains another 
phase of its propaganda through the publi- 
cation of as fine a series of bulletirs as can 
be found anywhere. They contain the last 
word in scientific research in the subjects 
they treat. The illustraticns speak for them- 
selves. The “charts” shown are especially 
illuminating. The language. is clear and 
concise. A farmer, or a teacher who teaches 
agriculture, possesses a good werking agri- 
cultural library if be has access to a complete 
file cf these: publications. They epitomize 
the best and most recent investigations and 
results in farming. They should be placed in 
the library of: every rural school in the land. 
Granges could do no better service than to aid 
in the distribution of this valuable literature. 
To show the scope of the subjects treated, 
we select at random the fo!lcwing list taken 
from a file of the publications now lying before 
us: ‘Serious Loss from Hog Cholera can be 
Avoided;” ‘“‘Good Home Provides Com- 
fort, Profit and Pleasure;” “‘Corn is King;” 
“Diversified Farming for the South;” “‘Make 
More from Your Farm Poultry;” “Live 
Stock on Every Farm;” “Studies in Alfalfa;” 
“The Story of Bread” (fine to use in schools); 
“Seed Corn;”’ “‘Humus, the Life of the Soil;” 
etc. A list of seventeen subjects is especially 
suited to schcol use. 
We hold no brief for the International 
Harvester Company. Neither are we con- 
cerned in the motive which prompts the 
management to conduct this propaganda. 
It may mean money in the coffers of the cor- 
poration. No doubt it does. It shculd, at 
least, if it does not. What we are interested 
more in is the fact that it is being done and 
that exceedingly well. 
The Extension idea is “the thing,” and 
there are evidences which indicate that this 
method of education is yet in its infancy. 
Would that more commercial organizations 
would lend a hand. Here is hoping. 





Wanted by Government — 
Teachers 
The tremendous work of reconstruction 
has opened up thousands of permanent 
clerical positions at Washington, D. C., 
to women. One department will need 
4500 by July 1. These include many 
wonderful opportunities for teachers at 
$100 to $150 a month. 
We advise all readers who are interested 
to immediately write to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. C222, Rochester, N. Y., 
for full list of United States Government 


ae gre now open to you and for free 


These New Features 
Will Help You: 


8 pages of Suggestions to Teachers. 
8 pages of Simple Facts about 
Music. 

7 pages of U.S. Patriotic Music. 
97 pages of Specially Selected 
Songs. 
Prices: 5c each in 100 lots 
F.O. B.Chicago. $1.00 per 
doz. prepaid. 10c each, 
prepaid. 
Write for FREE 
Sample Copy 





The Cable Co., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
SS >>> > =SeneSE eee Se 


Cultivate ae 


Your 
Beauty 


a eee 














OU can have a youthful 
appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- 
ging facial muscles— have comfortable feet, all through 
ollowing our simple directions. Thousands have done so. 
No drugs, no waste of time. No big expense and quick 
results. Send for latest free booklet containing many 
beauty hints and all about the wonderful work accom- 
plished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 

Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork) 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


logues, Folk Dances, Spencttantieeal Pieces, 
‘ageants, Motion Songs. Mhustrated Songs, Pantomime] 


iow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Specht 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
















For all ages ane coungens. tow Patriotic ae 
Teacher should have one. vs 


For 
> & eer ES vs War- Time Benefits 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 


A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 


22d Year — Begins September 17 


saa 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGAR- 
TEN. Il. PRIMARY. III. PLAYGROUND. Fine 
equipment. Strong Faculty. Accredited. Write 
Registrar. Dept. B. 


616-22 South Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 


WMinois Training School For Nurses 


Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a broad training to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms of 
public service. Length of course, three years. Theo- 
Tetical training based on standard curriculum for train- 
ing schools for nurses. Practical experience in Cook 
County Hospital, 2500 beds. Requirements for enroll- 
ment: physical fitness, full High School credit on its 
educational t. Minimum age 20 years, maxi- 
M School catzlog and application blanks will be 

cai sent on 
application to the 























iza C. Glenn, 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, III. 








k describing these positions. 
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A DIRECTORY Or 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient, teachers’. agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards , 
and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excel, 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 


RIGHT POSITION MEAy 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F, FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


™ TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE ti (20 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


ems OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO. OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N I 





REGISTER NOW. 








Write us what you want. MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
” 366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 


Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 


Established (855 Cuarites W. Mutrorp, Prop. to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager GEORGE 8H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn.* Press Building, Portland, Maine 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “sew yous 


Recommends college —_ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the ds seam 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


TEACH E RS 


Ask for latest edition of EDUCATORS - BULLETIN which contains an elaborate list of 
positions to be filled before September 1, 1919. 


BDUCA TORS s AGEN CWT 
Y. M, C. A. Building. A. P. Goddard, Pres. 19 South LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency commands 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and is a member of the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 

















40th year. First class epuipeeent. Operates locally and actlonaliz. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa , 











: Signs of Spring 


Creamcups, buttercups, 
Dandelions and sedges; 
Blackbirds in the poplar row. 
Sparrows in the hedges; 

Fruit buds in the orchard 
Swelling with the rain, 
All the close-fed pasture lands 
Growing green again. 
Poppies on the river bluff 
Soon will wake from sleep 
Home along the foothills 
Wooly clouds a-creeping. 
— Mary Avg 





Shortage of Teachers 


According to thd United States Buy 
of Education 50,000 teachers’ ply 
are vacant, and 120,000 persons are tea 
ing this year who have never before t g 
a class. Several thousand schools hg 
actually closed or have remained wnopem 
because it was impossible for the hy 
trustees to find teachers. The lowe 
standards in many places and the t 
lack of instruction in others meas 
loss to the children of the nation whi 
cannot be replaced. The shortage { 
teachers affects nearly every State! 
the Union. Many urgent requests le 
been made for the assistance i { 
bureau, for it is clearly impossible! 
some of the States to man their sch 
with the teachers available in theirg 
borders. Practical and effective respm 
will be made by the bureau. 

By the direction of the President 
of Secretary of the Interior Lane, | 
Federal Commissioner of Education i 
organized a new division in his office 
assist local officers in finding teach 
An appeal has been issued to all 
are qualified and able. to teach, wf 
them to signify their willingness to 
so by registering with the new Sd 
Board Service Division of the Bure 
Education, in Washington. Registid 
will be put in touch with schools 
are seeking teachers, with the expel 
tion of employment ‘in the regular 
No charge whatever will be made el 
to the registrants or to the schook 
the service. 

It is well known that in every 
munity there are women who, fom 
taught, whose husbands are now i 
army or in other branches of the 
ernment service, or whose homes do 
demand all their time Such wome 
specially needed in the schools now. 

High schools aJl over the countrys 
suffered from the demand for mda 
scientific training for service in 1 
tion plants, the chemical 
branch of the army, and the like. 
shortage of teachers of chemistry 
physics is particularly acute. 4 
pointed out that this shortage migh! 
met in many cases if physicians, f 
macists, and other professional 
would take classes in nearby sch 





C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 


a part of each day. 
Manual training departments 
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teachers.” 


THACHERS’ 


It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 


AG|GEIN CIES 








—_— 





suffered at least as much as other sci- 
entific branches, for they require men as 
teachers more than any other kind of 
high schocl work. Here, too, it is sug- 
gested by those in charge of the Bureau 


THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
{Oi TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 





of Education’s new division that the 
part (ime plan might well be applied. 
There are many skilled mechanics who 


have had high school education and 


PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. MANUAL FREE 








would make excellent teachers if they 
would consent to assist even tempo- 
rarily. 

The Comnussioner of Education calls 
upon all these classes of people to per- 
form a public service which would be 


not only important to the nation, but 
profitable to themselves as well. No 
finer display of patriotism could be 


made than by teaching during the emer- 
gency that now exists. The lack of 
teachers is expected to continue until 
the return of the soldiers and others 
called away from home by the demands 
of the war, and probably longer; it will 
certainly Jast during the remainder of 
the present school year. 





DEMOCRACY AND WorLD RELATIONS. 
By Dr. David Starr Jordan, Chancellor 
of Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Cloth. Quarto. vm-+158 pages. Price 
$1.20. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

In “Democracy and World Relations’ 
Dr. Jordan gives in simple language one 
of the most complete expositions of the 
methods and aims of democracy, and 
its relations to problems of nationalism, 
nationality, colonial administration, dip- 
lomacy, and internationalism. 

In contrast with the ideals of democracy, 
Dr. Jordan presents a searching analysis 
of its opposite, the dynastic state. Every 
autocracy rests on fear, intrigue and 
superstition, and this volume shows how 
these evil factors have: been woven into 
the fabric of German efficiency. 

In the final chapters is given a simple 
and clear exposition of the meaning of 
The League of Nations. 

The general tenor of the book is in 
line with the high ideals of co-operation 
as set forth in the recent addresses of 
President Wilson. 

The volume deals not with the war 
but rather with conditions which pre- 
ceded it and those which are to follow. 





Reconstruction Opens Govern- 
ment Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions 
to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 
oe nl ' 

Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. C220, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examination 


TEACHERS, 


PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Place You in Better Positions. 
Write NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and enrollment card. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
Portland, Ore. 
Frank K. Welles, Mgr. 











"ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver. CoLo 


WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manager 
The Educational Clearing House of the West 


A h Q r TEACHERS’ 25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 





AGENCY our booklet “Teaching as a Busi- 


34th YEAR ness’ with timely chapters on Peace 




















NEW YORK Fifth A . eae —_ 
DENVER ‘Yymes Building Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
SPOKANE Peyton Building 


of Application, etc., sent FREE, 


ADDRESS ANY OFFICE 


100 PER CENT MORE INCREASED SALARIES 


received by teachers we recommended this year thaa in any previous one. This is becaus® 
the most progressive Schools and Colleges in forty-two States and four Foreign Countries used 
our Professional Service. Our seventh year of recommending only when asked 
to do so by employers. This is why our members are usually chosen. They are 
wanted. Write for **Stepping Upward” today. No enrollment fee necessary. We earn 
our living by placing teachers in gcod schools, NOT by charging enrollment fees. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION (Inc.) 
(675) SCARRITT BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston , Mass. 809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 514 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 28 E. Jackson Blvd ., Chicago, IIl. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley , Cal. 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh , Pa. 317 Masonic Temple, Deaver, Col. 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cale 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 














THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Paul Yates 

624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
WESTERN OFFICE: John D. Stout 

911 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: H. E. Yates 

Stahiman Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee 
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THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SHORT CONTRACT PERSONAL SERVICE 27th YEAR 
SALARIES ARE BETTER THAN EVER 

Write for our Free Booklet **How to Apply’’ 

E.R. NICHOLS, Ph. D Mor Ave., Chicago 


224 S. Mich 1 





questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 
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The Victrola in use at School No. 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MUSIC is the one great universal language understood, loved and 
used by every Nation engaged in the great struggle—friend and foe. 


MUSIC is the greatest single factor which will soonest heal the 


wounds of strife and bring the whole world into a new relation of real 
brotherhood. 


The schools of all Nations, but especially those of free America, 
must teach the new lesson of ‘‘Each for All, and All for Each’’—and 
MUSIC, the common tone in the new harmony of Nations, is more 
valuable than text or sermon, bell or book, treaty or diplomacy in reach- 
ing the hearts of all our citizens, old or new, and helping all to sing a 
mighty paean of praise for our great Nation. 


Let the children sing for the Victory of ‘Liberty Enlightening the 
World.” 


The Government has made MUSIC an integral part of all Student 
Army Training Schools. The 66 selected songs are nearly 
ali on Victor Records. 


Do your children know them? 


The VICTOR will bring all the songs of America 
and her Allies, and all the old beautiful music of all 
lands right into the school rooms, the seed beds of 
our future democracy. 


Are the children in YOUR School receiving this [P 
ASS training for lifer If not, why not? | 
<S —_ Uapps > " ) R 2 
j 2 For full information write 

Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 

















A\ When the Victrola is not in use, the horn /A9P 
: Hit : A\ can be placed under the instrument safe /& 
3 dessesastesesssssecseessstsissiiiiis S333 A\ and secure from danger, and the cabinet S/ 
f ‘or quality, always look for the famous | Hi . . 3 - i He A\, can be locked to protect it from y 
is Master's Voice.” It is on all pro- ; $5 : a dust and promiscuous use by / 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. HH # 3 i a irresponsible people. y 





